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MR.   OGDEN'S  PARTY. 


Perhaps  never  has  our  college — or  any  other  in  North  Carolina  for  that  matter 
— enjoyed  a  finer  educational  opportunity  than  was  given  us  on  the  morning  of 
April  18. 

We  had  on  that  day  as  guests,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden's  party,  on  their  way  to 
attend  the  "Conference  for  Education  in  the  South"  held  at  Winston-Salem, 
April  18-20. 

So  distinguished  a  body  of  thinkers,  educators  and  philanthropists  has  never 
visited  our  State  before.  Among  them  were:  Bishop  Doane  of  Albany,  Dr.  J.  L. 
M.  Curry,  Dr.  Lyman  Abbot,  the  Rev.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  G.  Peabody,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Baldwin,  Jr., 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  N.  Doubleday,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  H.  Page,  Dean  and  Mrs. 
James  E.  Russell,  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  Dr.  William  Jay  Schieffelin,  Mr. 
George  Foster  Peabody,  Dr.  Truman  J.  Backus,  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  Dr.  A.  S.  Fris- 
sell,  Dr.  James  MacAlister,  and  Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden. 
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There  were  sixty  in  the  party  and  a  more  enthusiastic  crowd  cannot  be  found 
on  a  summer's  day — except  indeed,  our  own  students  who  won  for  themselves  golden 
praise  for  their  cheering  capacity. 

After  the  singing  of  "America"  by  hosts  and  guests,  Dr.  Mclver  welcomed  the 
party  and  gave  briefly  an  outline  of  our  college  history.  He  showed  its  aims,  resources, 
and  some  of  the  results  of  its  brief  work.  He  then  asked  Dr.  Curry  to  speak  to  the 
students.  The  applause  which  greeted  our  good  friend  was  so  prolonged  that  he 
was  deeply  touched.      He  said: 

"This  expression  of  regard  touches  my  heart  very  deeply,  and  I  appreciate  it 
most  gratefully,  and  I  am  not  going  to  risk  the  loss  of  it  by  imposing  words  upon 
you.  The  truth  is — "  the  poor  ye  have  always  with  you,"  and  as  I  come  so  often 
and  speak  as  often  as  I  have  been  here,  I  shall  resign  cheerfully,  and  greatly  to 
your  satisfaction,  the  place  I  occupy  to  this  good  Bishop  here." 

Bishop  Doane  said  he  was  proud  of  a  few  things.  One  was  that  he  was  the  son 
of  his  father  who,  among  other  great  deeds,  had  founded  St.  Mary's  School  at  Bur- 
lington, N.  J. ,  a  school  for  girls.  Another  source  of  pride  to  the  good  Bishop  was 
that  he,  himself  had  founded  St.  Agnes  School — also  for  girls — in  New  York.  A  third 
cause  for  pride  was  that  he  had  come  to  North  Carolina  and  had  seen  the  State 
Normal  and  Industrial  College.  He  would  carry  back  home  memories  of  our  girls 
and  of  our  work  which  would  strengthen  him  and  fill  him  with  renewed  hope  for  the 
uplift  of  our  people  both  here  and  throughout  our  country. 

DR.    LYMAN   ABBOTT. 

A  friend  of  mine  was  teaching  a  class  of  Indians  in  Hampton  Institute.  She 
was  telling  them  the  story  of  the  Ten  Virgins,  and  was  giving  it  to  them  through 
the  aid  of  an  interpreter.  As  she  was  telling  the  story  she  observed  a  smile  stealing 
over  the  rather  stolid  faces  of  her  pupils.  It  did  not  occur  to  her  that  there  was 
anything  very  funny,  so  she  stopped  to  inquire  how  this  story  wns  filtering  down, 
and  she  found  what  they  were  getting  was  this — "Ten  old  maids  lit  their  lanterns 
and  went  out  to  look  for  a  husband  ".  Now  that  expresses,  I  think,  very  well  the 
notion  of  woman's  education  that  prevailed  in  the  region  of  country  from  which  I 
came  when  I  was  a  boy.  There  were  a  few  pioneers,  Bishop  Doane' s  father  was 
one,  and  my  father  was  another,  who  had  a  different  conception;  but,  in  the  main, 
the  notion  was  that  a  woman  was  to  be  educated  to  be  a  wife,  and  she  was  to  be 
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educated  to  catch  a  husband.  When  the  higher  education  was  proposed  by  some, 
the  answer  was  not  like  the  North  Carolinian  from  whom  we  have  just  heard,  but 
the  question  was  put  in  this  way — "What  is  the  use  of  teaching  them  Latin  and 
Greek;  will  it  enable  them  to  cook  a  good  beef  steak,  or  to  shine  in  the  parlor?"  For 
the  notion  about  woman  was  that  she  was  to  be  a  parlor  ornament,  or  she  was  to  be 
a  servant.  Simply  these  two  ends,  and  these  were  based  on  the  false  religious  con- 
ception that  God  made  man  in  his  own  image,  and  then  made  woman  to  be  a  help- 
meet for  man.  You  remember  the  answer  in  the  Westminster  Catechism — that  is  I 
hope  you  remember  it — "  What  is  the  chief  end  of  man?"  "To  glorify  God  and 
enjoy  him  forever.''  When  the  question  was  put  to  woman  it  was  not  couched  in 
that  phraseology, but  the  real  answer  was:  "  To  glorify  man  and  endure  him  forever." 
We  are  going  to  believe  that  God  made  man  in  his  own  image,  male  and  female, 
and  woman  is  to  be  educated,  not  to  be  a  helpmeet  to  man,  but  to  be  a  woman.  I 
think  the  noblest  office  woman  can  fill  is  the  office  of  wife  and  mother.  There  is  no 
place  in  all  of  God's  world  that  is  so  great  as  that  of  a  mother;  but  it  is  also  true 
that  the  grandest  office  a  man  can  fill  is  the  office  of  a  hnsband  and  father.  You 
have  heard  it  said  again  and  again,  I  doubt  not,  from  this  platform  that  the  office  of 
a  woman  is  that  of  a  wife  and  mother;  but  I  wonder  how  many  times  you  have  had 
men  stand  here  and  say  that  the  highest  office  that  a  man  can  fill  is  that  of  a  hus- 
band and  father?  We  educate  a  woman  to  be  a  woman  and  a  man  to  be  a  man;  and 
when  they  are  so  educated  we  trust  them  to  fill  the  place  to  which  God  calls  them. 
This  is  the  one  fundamental  word  I  want  to  leave  with  you:  You  are  children  of 
God  and  the  end  of  education  is  not  to  get  prepared  for  any  office;  it  is  not  to  make 
a  man  a  lawyer;  it  is  not  to  make  him  an  engineer;  it  is  not  to  make  him  a  preacher; 
it  is  to  make  him  a  man.  The  end  of  woman's  education  is  not  to  make  her  a  wife, 
or  a  mother,  or  a  teacher;  it  is  to  make  her  a  woman.  And  the  end  of  your  educa- 
tion here  is  to  get  all  that  can  be  gotten  from  teacher,  from  school,  or  from  fellow- 
ship, one  with  another;  to  make  a  great,  rich,  divine,  rounded  character. 

•    Be  sure  of  this,  that  if  you  are  educated  to  be  God's  child,  you  will  be  ready  to 
fill  any  place  in  which  God  may  put  you. 

MR.    W ALTER   PAGE. 

We  have  punished  each  other  before,  and  I  thank  you  very  heartily  for  your 
cheerful  remembrance  of  our  sufferings.     I  confess  that  at  least  one  of  the  pleasant- 
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est  recollections  of  my  life  is  the  evening  that  I  spent  with  you,  and  I  appreciate 
very  heartily,  indeed,  your  remembrance  of  it.     I  thank  you  very  much. 

DR,    PARKHURST. 

Dr.  Mclver,  I  was  very  much  surprised  when  Dr.  Abbott  referred  to  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  and  asked  that  question,  and  what  surprised  me  more  was  that  he 
answered  it  correctly.  I  ought  to  tell  you,  my  friends,  that  I  am  down  here  in 
North  Carolina,  and  am  going  a  little  further  South,  not  at  all  for  the  purpose  of 
telling  what  I  know,  but  for  the  purpose  of  getting  an  opportunity  oi  learning  what 
you  down  here  in  the  South  know.  The  South  is  to  me  an  entirely  unknown  coun- 
try. I  have  never  visited  it  before.  I,  perhaps,  ought  to  be  ashamed,  but  I  am 
obliged  to  make  this  confession.  But  during  these  last  years,  especially  since  it  has 
been  my  good  fortune  to  become  in  any  way  connected  with  Hampton  Institute,  the 
whole  problem  of  the  South  and  its  relations  to  the  white  and  black  has  become  a 
problem  of  increasing  and  intensest  interest.  Now,  this  gathering  here  this  morn- 
ing is  to  me  a  great  revelation.  As  I  said  before,  I  suppose  I  ought  to  have  known 
these  things;  but  I  did  not.  I  did  not  suppose,  Dr.  Mclver,  that  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  bring  together — you  perhaps  might  think  it  a  ridiculous  statement  for  me  to 
make — but  I  did  not  suppose  it  would  be  possible  to  bring  together  three  hundred — 
nearly  four  hundred  young  women — now,  I  do  not  know  what  to  say.  Shall  I 
say  handsome,  interesting,  or  both  ?  and  as  you  sit  here  I  shall  carry  away  a  remem- 
brance of  your  collective  faces. 

Something  has  been  said  of  the  proper  function,  sphere  and  life  of  woman,  and 
I  would  like  to  re-echo  a  portion,  at  least,  not  the  whole,  because  Dr.  Abbott  and  I 
never  agree.  We  love  each  other,  I  think;  at  least  I  know  I  love  him.  In  some 
respects  we  agree,  but  in  others  we  do  not  agree.  He  failed  to  emphasize,  whether 
South  or  North,  the  queenly  office  of  woman,  and  especially  the  woman  in  the  home. 
I  have  regretted  sometimes  that  there  are  so  many  new  lines  of  effort  open  to  women. 
I  know  this  question  has  two  sides  to  it,  but  I  think  I  detect  in  the  North — I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  the  same  here — a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  young  women 
away  from  the  distinctively  home  life;  and  that  because  so  many  avenues  of  self- 
support  and  independent  support  have  been  opened  to  them,  partly  on  that  account, 
partly  on  others  that  need  not  be  mentioned,  the  attraction  of  the  distinctive  wife  and 
mother  life  have  become  diminished.     Now,  I  would  not  say  that  the  woman,  the 
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wife  is  a  helpmeet  to  the  man  any  more  than  that  the  man  is  a  helpmeet  to  the  wife; 
but  at  the  same  time  I  believe  that  woman's  true  throne  is  motherhood  and  wifehood. 
Now,  my  young  friends,  with  those  prospects  that  are,  of  course,  before  you,  the 
more  you  can  get,  the  more  in  the  way  of  physical  robustness,  intellectual  power 
and  dignity,  the  grander  will  be  your  fulfillment  of  the  wifely  and  motherly  office. 

I  never  come  before  an  audience  of  this  kind,  made  up  almost  exclusively  of 
young  people,  whether  young  men  or  young  women,  and  especially  when  gathered 
from  so  wide  a  range  of  territory  as  you  are,  without  realizing,  to  some  degree,  what 
tremendous  possibilities  of  result  and  effect  are  wrapt  up  in  this  gathering  together. 
Now  each  one  of  you  when  you  have  gone  out  from  here,  whether  it  be  in  the  home 
life  or  elsewhere,  each  one  of  you  is  bound  in  view  of  the  splendid  opportunities 
which  you  are  enjoying  here  and  in  view  of  the  relation  in  which  you  stand  to  your 
<God  and  your  Redeemer,  you  are  bound  to  be  a  strong,  helpful  and  sweet  power  in 
the  midst  of  the  community  where  you  stand,  and  in  which  you  may  stand  in  the 
years  of  the  future. 

Now  take  four  hundred  young  girls  like  yourselves  with  the  years  before  you, 
and  with  the  wide  range  of  opportunities  which  you  get  here,  who  can  calculate  the 
sum  of  the  effects  intellectually,  morally,  and  religiously,  and  along  every  line  that 
is  good  and  uplifting  ?  Some  of  the  effects  you  are  going  to  be  able  to  accumulate 
In  the  years  to  come — but  I  do  not  want  to  speak  in  a  solemn  way  about  this — this 
as  a  sweet  office,  it  has  nothing  like  vinegar  in  it,  it  is  a  kind  of  feminine  apostle- 
ship  unto  which  you  are  invited.  The  fields  of  your  work  are  wide  open  to  you, 
the  gates  are  swinging  upon  their  hinges,  and  ten,  twenty,  thirty  years  hence  how 
vast  will  be  the  sum  of  results  for  the  upbuilding  of  man,  for  the  strengthening  of 
^society,  and  for  the  sweetening  of  the  lives  of  those  with  whom  you  come  in  con- 
tact, if  each  one  of  you  four  hundred  is  faithful  to  yourself,  faithful  to  your  Lord 
and  Savior  Jesus  Christ,  whom  you  and  I  are  trying,  in  our  own  way,  to  serve.  May 
'the  Lord's  blessing  be  upon  you  all. 

DR.   H.   B.   FRIZZELL, 

I  am  sure  your  President  is  quite  wrong  in  saying  that  the  fact  that  we  are  here 
to-day  is  through  my  help  or  influence,  it  is  Mr.  Ogden  from  whom  you  are  going 
to  hear,  who  has  made  this  party  possible,  and  has  made  a  great  many  other  things 
possible  for  most  of  us  who  have  to  do  with  the  educational  line  of  work  in  the  South. 
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I  have  met  you  here  before,  and  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  come  again.  I  was  re- 
minded, when  Dr,  Abbott  was  telling  you  of  Hampton  and  the  Indians,  of  a  little 
story  which  one  of  the  teachers  told.  It  is  not  easy  always  to  get  into  the  Indian* 
mind  our  thought  and  meaning  of  words.  This  teacher  was  trying  to  help  a  young, 
pupil  to  understand  what  the  word  '•  miss  "  meant  when  it  was  put  before  a  name,,, 
or  she  was  asking  her:  "  When  you  put  '  miss  '  before  a  name,  what  does  it  mean?** 
The  woman  said:  "  Well  to  miss — to  miss — why  to  miss  means  to  want,  and  I  sup- 
pose that  when  "miss"  is  put  before  a  name  it  means  that  a  woman  wants  a  husband.'*' 
Now  I  know  there  is  no  such  conception  as  that  with  you.  I  am  very  glad  for  one,,. 
that  the  thought  which  Dr.  Parkhurst  brought  out  this  morning,  that  while  the  edu- 
cation of  the  woman  is  for  the  home,  it  is  possible  for  you  to  feel  what  a  high  and, 
holy  mission  is  yours — to  go  out  and  help  to  uplift  the  great  mass  of  your  people. 
I  think  there  is  no  work  like  the  work  of  a  teacher.  I  think  there  is  no  school  so* 
important  as  a  normal  school,  and  I  want  to  congratulate  the  young  ladies  who  are 
gathered  here  because  of  the  high  and  holy  calling  that  is  theirs.  The  work  of  edu- 
cation is  always  an  interesting  one,  but  there  is  no  place  in  this  country,  and  F 
believe  no  place  in  the  world,  where  educational  work  is  so  interesting  as  it  is  in  this 
Southern  country  to-day.  This  is  an  old  thing  with  us  in  the  North.  You  young; 
people  who  are  here  to-day  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  your  people  that  the  young 
people  of  New  England  did  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago.  You  have  wonderful 
possibilities  before  you  in  performing  the  change  of  this  whole  country  in  which  yous 
live,  and  I  want  this  morning  to  congratulate  you.  I  believe  when  a  young  woman 
goes  out  from  an  institution  like  this,  and  does  the  work  that  is  possible  to  doy 
she  is  a  queen.  I  have  seen  young  ladies  that  have  done  work  second  to  none 
in  importance  anywhere.  I  am  very  glad  this  morning  to  meet  Dr.  Mclver  again,.' 
and  to  meet  you  who  have  so  much  to  do  with  the  future  of  this  Southern  land. 

Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  editor  of  Review  of  Reviews,  began  by  saying  that  his  great- 
grand-father  had  left  this  county  about  one  hundred  years  ago  in  a  big  white  top> 
wagon,  carrying  with  him  his  household  gods  and  goods,  and  he  added:  "  I  have 
been  wanting  ever  since  then  to  come  back  here."  We  were  heartily  glad  to  wel- 
come him  once  more  to  his  fatherland,  and  since,  according  to  Dr.  Holmes,  "every 
man's  education  begins  a  hundred  years  before  he  was  born",  we  are  glad  that  Dr~ 
Shaw  has  come  back  to  his  first  school  to  take  another  lesson. 

His  talk  was  full  of  humor  and  we  regret  that  our  reporter  failed  us  during  hi& 
and  several  other  addresses. 
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Mr.  William  II.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  President  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad  Company, 
told  us  that  he,  too,  is,  in  a  way,  a  North  Carolinian,  since  he  and  Mrs.  Baldwin 
&ad  spent  their  summers  in  our  mountains  and  always  wanted  to  come  back. 

He  appreciated  Dr.  Mclver's  reference  to  the  sons-in-law  of  our  college  and 
'&OW  they  are  everywhere  our  best  friends  among  the  men,  for  he  is  a  son-in-law  of 
Smith  College,  where  he  is  known  as  "Ruth  Bowies'  husband".  His  name  is 
lenown  and  loved,  however,  not  only  for  his  cheerful  acquiescence  in  Mrs.  Baldwin's 
philanthropic  suggestions,  but  for  his  own  activity  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
-bettering  of  mankind.  Mr.  Baldwin  is  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  fifteen 
-appointed  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York  to  investigate  social  condi- 
tions and  "  to  co-operate  with  all  reputable  reform  movements"  for  the  suppress- 
ion of  vice  in  the  great  city. 

Dr.  James  MacAlister,  President  of  Drexel  Institute,  gave  us  a  few  words  of 
•cheer  and  blessing.  He  said  that  he  had  visited  many  colleges  for  men  and  women 
-and  he  thought  he  had  seen  enthusiasm,  but  that  the  genuine  article  and  the  real 
?power  to  cheer  belongs  peculiarly  to  the  students  of  this  college . 

Dr.  James  E.  Russell,  Dean  of  the  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University, 
said: 

■"1  was  so  certain  that  I  was  not  to  be  called  upon  this  morning  that  I  did  not 
take  the  trouble  to  prepare  an  extemporaneous  speech.  I  have  no  speech,  but  I 
liave  an  announcement  to  make — an  announcement  which  I  think  will  be  a  pleasure 
to  the  students  of  this  college.  We  have  in  our  instiution  an  opportunity  of  appoint- 
ing each  year  five  honor  students — one  from  each  of  the  five  different  courses.  These 
appointments  are  made  after  a  careful  study,  not  only  of  the  intellectual  and  profes- 
-sional  equipment  of  the  scholars,  but  also  after  a  study  of  their  personality,  their 
power  to  teach  and  to  inspire  and  uplift  their  students.  These  appointments  carry 
with  them  a  selection  from  among  the  honor  students  an  appointment  in  one  of  the 
schools  of  New  York  city,  and  which  I  think  to  be  one  of  the  best,  the  Horace 
Mann  School.  I  am  very  glad  to  announce  that  only  yesterday  I  received  a  notice 
of  the  students  who  had  been  appointed  after  this  fashion,  and  one  of  them  was  a 
graduate  of  this  institution— Miss  M.  Chevis  West.  I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  that 
I  am  convinced  that  she  is  one  of  the  best  five  that  we  have  in  college  this  year.  I 
think  she  stands  among  the  few  best  scholars  we  have  had  in  the  institution  since  I 
Slave  been  connected  with  it. 
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Dr.  Francis  J.  Peabody  of  Harvard,  and  Dr.  Truman  J.  Backus,  of  Packer 
Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ,  responded  to  calls  made  upon  them. 

Mrs.  Potter  Wilson  was  the  only  lady  who  granted  Dr.  Mclver's  request  for 
an  address. 

She  said  she  was  unaccustomed  to  speaking  to  young  people  but  that  the  mul- 
titude of  fresh  young  faces  before  her  was  an  inspiration  she  would  not  resist. 

Mrs.  Wilson  spoke  of  her  work  among  the  colored  people  in  New  York  and' 
told  several  pleasing  incidents  connected  with  it.  In  her  experience,  she  has  caught: 
the  spirit  of  the  old  South  in  her  affection  for  its  peculiar  product,  the  old  time  dar- 
key. Her  rendition  of  the  negro  dialect  is  excellent.  Mrs.  Wilson  paid  a  grace- 
ful compliment  to  Southern  people  who,  she  says  are  characterized  by  a  gracious- 
hospitality  and  a  beautiful  courtesy,  and  appealed  to  our  young  women  to  carry  with* 
them  into  the  world  that  priceless  heritage. 

Mr.  George  Foster  Peabody  spoke  briefly,  but  his  presence  was  a  peculiar  pleas- 
ure, since  we  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude.  He  was  the  first  person  outside  of  North* 
Carolina  to  make  a  donation  to  our  college.  Nearly  a  year  ago  he  gave  $1,000,  to- 
be  used  as  the  authorities  deemed  best.  He  is  a  southern  man,  and  has  just  given* 
to  his  native  place,  Columbus,  Georgia,  $35,000  for  the  erection  of  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
buildings  for  the  white  and  colored  races. 

Dr.  William  Jay  Schieffelin  also  has  made  a  contribution  to  our  financial  wel- 
fare, He  is  one  of  those  who  will  raise  $100,000  for  the  assistance  of  young  womeifc 
who  need  help  in  this  college.     He  said: 

"Ladies,  one  of  the  speakers  said  something  about  suffering;  it  is  true.  T 
heard  it  described  the  other  day  that  a  man  feels,  in  this  position,  like  a  dog  looks- 
when  he  is  going  to  be  given  a  bath.  Another  one  of  your  Southern  speakers 
referred  to  the  fact  that  we  are  all  one — it  is  true.  The  last  time  I  passed  through; 
North  Carolina  was  with  a  regiment  of  northern  soldiers — it  was  only  two  and  one- 
half  years  ago — and  the  way  the  people  came  out  on  the  platform  and  cheered  the 
"  Boys  in  Blue"  showed  the  unity  of  the  country;  and  when  we  boys  lined  up  to 
cheer  the  Confederate  Veterans  at  Chickamauga  our  hearts  were  too  full  for  utter- 
ance— it  was  a  wonderful  occasion.  We  sang  the  patriotic  songs;  we  sang  songs- 
about  the  great  Old  North  State.  I  have  a  tie  down  here.  I  come  to  Greensboro- 
two  or  three  times  a  year,  because  you  have  two  things — you  have  a  climate  here 
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and  you  have  little  birds.      It  may  seem  cruel,  but  it  is  not  when    I   get  after  them. 

I  had  a  chance  and  came  up  here  this  winter,  and  Dr.  Mclver  took  us  through 
and  showed  us  all  about  the  buildings  and  pictures.  I  learned  one  thing  today  that 
he  was  too  modest  to  say  then.  He  says  he  wants  the  pictures  on  these  walls  of  all 
the  great  people  whose  lives  have  touched  the  State  of  North  Carolina— educators 
and  philanthropists.  There  is  his  picture!  You  know  it,  but  I  wanted  to  tell  my 
friends  before  I  left  that  it  was  a  surprise  to  him.  The  students  of  the  school  had  it 
done  because  they  loved  him  so.  I  know  your  hearts  are  big,  and  I  beg  you  keep 
a  little  corner  in  your  hearts  for  us.     Thank  you. 

Dr.  Mclver  introduced  Mr.  Ogden  as  a  great  teacher  from  a  great  school — 
John  Wanamaker's  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Ogden  represents  more 
than  John  Wanamaker's  great  establishment.  His  interest  in  the  general  uplifting 
and  betterment  of  his  country  can  be  no  more  clearly  shown  than  by  the  fact  that 
he  is  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Hampton  Institute,  President  of  the 
Southern  Educational  Conference,  and  Director  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminar)', 
besides  being  a  member  of  various  clubs  and  organizations  fostering  literature  and 
benevolence. 

From  a  sketch  of  his  life  in  a  history  of  the  Holland  Memorial  Church,  Phila- 
delphia, we  learn  that  his  educational  advantages  were  limited.  He  left  school  and 
went  to  work  before  reaching  the  age  of  fourteen.  By  applying  himself  to  study 
out  of  business  hours,  he  secured  a  practical  business  education  and  a  literary  cul- 
ture superior  to  many  college  graduates.  Since  about  1880,  he  has  been  con- 
nected as  manager  and  partner  of  the  house  of  John  Wanamaker. 

The  audience  exhausted  itself  with  applause  when  Mr.  Ogden  stepped  to  the 
front  and  for  some  minutes  he  was  not  allowed  to  speak.  He  said  he  had  been 
ordered  to  say  nothing  serious.  He  had  been  called  by  Dr.  Mclver,  the  chaperon 
of  the  party,  and  he  was  more  than  ever  convinced  that  he  and  his  New  York  friends 
had  discovered  a  humorist  in  Dr.  Mclver.  His  references  to  "  the  gay  and  giddy 
members  of  his  party  whom  he  must  "  keep  straight"  were  humorous. 

Mr.  Ogden' s  presence  is  an  inspiration  to  high  purpose.  Sweetness,  purity, 
and  strength  of  character  impress  the  stranger,  and  one  wishes  that  the  earth  were 
inhabited  with  men  of  that  ilk — healthy  of  body,  mind,  and  heart. 

The  morning  was  too  short  to  see  and  hear  all  whom  it  was  our  pleasure  to  wel- 
come.    Without  an  exception,  every  citizen  of  the  Normal  extends  a  hearty  invita- 
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tion  to  Mr.  Ogden  and  to  each  member  of  his  party  to  visit  us  again  soon,  and  often. 

After  a  visit  to  the  colored  A.  and  M.  College,  they  went  to  Winston,  taking 
with  them  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mclver.  Several  members  of  the  Faculty  attended  the 
conference. 

The  Magazine  hopes  to  give  its  readers  some  of  the  speeches  made  there. 

PROGRAMME  OF  THE  FOURTH  CONFERENCE  FOR  EDUCATION  IN  THE  SOUTH, 
WINSTON-SALEM,  N.  C,  APRIL  18,  19,  20,  1901. 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 

Music — Moravian  Church  Band. 

Devotional  Exercises — Conducted  by  Rt.  Rev.  Edward  Rondthaler,  D.  D.,  Bishop  Moravian 

Church. 
Song. 

Address  of  Welcome — Gov.  C.  B.  Aycock  and  Bishop  Rondthaler. 
Response — Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden,  firm  of  John  Wanamaker,  New  York. 
Business. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Report  of  Secretary — Rev.  A.  B.  Hunter,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Report  of  Agent  of  Conference — Rev.  G.  S.  Dickerman,  D.  ©.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Music. 

THURSDAY  EVENING. 

Music — Salem  Orchestra. 

The  Outlook  in  the  South — The  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  LL.  D.,  Agent  Peabody  and  Slater 
Funds,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Education  in  its  Social  Relations — President  James  MacAlister,  Drexel  Institute,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Song. 

Two  Open  Fields  for  Investment  in  the  South — Dr.  Charles  D.  Mclver,  President  State  Nor- 
mal and  Industrial  College,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Discussion. 

FRIDAY  MORNING. 

Devotional  Exercises. 
Song. 
Business. 

Reports  of  Committees. 

Our  Common  Schools — President  Charles  W.  Dabney,  LL.  D.,  University  of  Tennessee, 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 
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A  ddress — Hon.  G.  R.  Glenn,  State  Superintendent  of  Education,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Music. 

The  Social  Problem  in  Elementary  Education — Dr.  James  E.  Russell,  Dean  of  Teacher's  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University,  New  York. 
Address — Gen.  T.  F.  Toon,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  North  Carolina. 
Discussion. 


FRIDAY  EVENING. 

Music — Salem  Orchestra. 

Address — Prof.  Francis  G.  Peabody,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Academy  Students. 

Address — President  Truman  J.  Backus,  Packer  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Symposium,. 

General  Discussion. 


SATURDAY   MORNING. 

Music. 

Devotional  Exercises. 
Business. 

Address — Mr.  C.  B.  Gibson,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Columbus,  Ga. 
Some  Experiments  That  Should  Interest  Us  All— Dr.  John  Graham  Brooks,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Industrial  Training— Dr.  Geo.  T.  Winston,  President  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege, Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Address — Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  Editor  Review  of  Reviews,  New  York. 
Song. 

Address — Col.  Francis  VV.  Parker,  President  Teacher's  Training  College,  Chicago,  111. 
Address — Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  D.  D.,  New  York. 
Discussion. 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON. 

Music. 

Business. 

The  Magazine— Mr.  Walter  H.  Page,  New  York. 

Address— Rev.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst,  D.  D.,  New  York. 

Address—  Rt.  Rev.  W.  N.  McVickar,  Bishop  of  Rhode  Island. 

Short  Talks. 

Unfinished  Business. 

Closing  Exercises. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  a  committee  to  formulate  a  platform 
of  the  Conference : 
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Dr.  Charles  D.  Mclver,  Chairman,  President  North  Carolina  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial College. 

Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  Editor  of  the  Review  of  Reviews. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Dabney,  President  University  of  Tennessee. 

Dr.  John  Graham  Brooks,  of  Harvard  University. 

Bishop  Edward  Rondthaler,  of  Salem.  N.  C. 

State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  G.  R.  Glenn,  of  Georgia. 

Hon.  J.  L.  M   Curry,  General  Agent  of  Peabody  and  Slater  Funds. 

President  Henry  St.  George  Tucker,  of  Washington  and  Lee  University. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Baldwin,  President  of  Long  Island  Railway. 

Dr.  Walter  H.  Page,  Editor  of  The  World's  Work. 

The  platform  is  as  follows  :       .   - 

"  The  Conference  for  Education  in  the  South,  on  occasion  of  its  fourth  annual  meeting, 
held  at  Winston-Salem  April  18th,  19th  and  20th,  1901,  reaffirms  its  conviction  that  the  over- 
shadowing and  supreme  public  need  of  our  time,  as  we  pass  the  threshold  of  a  new  century,  is 
the  education  of  the  children  of  all  the  people.  We  declare  such  education  to  be  the  foremost 
task  of  our  statesmanship,  and  the  most  worthy  object  of  philanthropy.  With  the  expansion  of 
our  population  and  the  growth  of  industry  and  economic  resources,  we  recognize  in  a  fitting 
and  universal  education  and  training  for  the  home,  for  the  farm  and  the  workshop,  and  for  the 
exercise  of  the  duties  of  citizenship,  the  only  salvation  for  our  American  standards  of  family 
and  social  life  and  the  only  hope  for  the  perpetuity  of  our  institutions,  founded  by  our  fore- 
fathers on  the  four  corner  stones  of  intelligence,  virtue,  economic  efficiency  and  capacity  for 
practical  self-control. 

"We  recognize  the  value  of  efforts  hitherto  made  to  solve  our  educational  problems,  both 
as  respects  the  methods  to  be  used,  and  also  as  regards  sheer  quantity  of  the  work  to  be  done. 
But  we  also  find  in  the  facts  as  presented  at  the  sessions  of  this  Conference  the  imperative  need 
of  renewed  efforts  on  a  larger  scale;  and  we  also  find  in  the  improved  financial  outlook  of  the 
country  and  in  the  advancing  state  of  public  opinion,  better  hopes  than  ever  before  of  a  large 
response  to  this  great  need.  As  the  first  great  need  of  our  people  is  adequate  elementary 
instruction,  and  as  this  instruction  must  come  to  children  so  largely  through  mothers  and 
women  teachers  in  their  homes  and  primary  schools,  we  desire  to  emphasize  our  belief  in  the 
wisdom  of  making  the  most  liberal  investments  possible  in  the  education  of  girls  and  women. 

"Whereas,  therefore,  the  conditions  existing  in  the  Southern  States  seem  now  fully  ripe 
for  the  large  development;  as  well  as  further  improvement  of  the  schools;  and 

"  Whereas,  this  Conference  desires  to  associate  itself  actively  with  the  work  of  organizing 
better  school  systems  and  extending  their  advantages  to  all  the  people. 
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"Resolved,  That  this  Conference  proceed  to  organize  by  the  appointment  of  an  executive 
«board  of  seven,  who  shall  be  fully  authorized  and  empowered  to  conduct : 

"  1.  A  campaign  of  education  for  free  schools  for  all  the  people,  by  supplying  literature  to 
the  newspapers  and  periodical  press,  by  participation  in  educational  meetings  and  by  general 
•  correspondence,  and, 

"2.  To  conduct  a  bureau  of  information  and  advice  on  legislation  and  school  organiza- 
tion. 

"  For  these  purposes  this  board  is  authorized  to  raise  funds  and  disburse  them,  to  employ 
a  secretary  or  agent,  and  to  do  whatever  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  effectively  these  meas- 
>*ures  and  others  that  may  from  time  to  time  be  found  feasible  and  desirable." 

At  the  close  of  the  Conference  the  party  increased  by  several  North  Carolina 
"teachers,  went  to  visit  Tuskegee  Institute. 

At  Atlanta  the  Hon.  Hoke  Smith  and  other  Georgians  of  prominence  and 
influence  waited  upon  and  welcomed  these  gentlemen  and  ladies  to  their  State. 

It  should  be  and  is  almost  an  anachronism  to  comment  upon  "the  good  feel- 
ing" and  the  "oneness  of  the  North  and  South.'"  We  are  neighbors  and 
{friends,  nay  even  we  are  members  of  the  same  house  and  as  such  a  New  Yorker  or 
3i  Vermonter  should  feel  as  much  at  home  in  North  Carolina  or  in  Georgia  as  he  is 
in  Massachusetts,  and  vice  versa.  Difference  of  soils  and  climates  makes  a  difier- 
•<nce  of  pursuits  and  a  difference  of  manner,  but  it  should  make  no  difference  of 
aim — the  progress  of  our  nation — and  among  right-thinking  men  and  women  it 
<does  not.  Then  let  us  teach  each  other,  as  Dr.  Parkhurst  says,  and  when  our  les- 
isons  are  learned,  coming  generations  will  owe  us  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  they  will 
axot  owe  if  we  cultivate  antagonism  for  a  man  because  his  fathers  thought  our  fath- 
ers were  wrong. 
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SOME  NORTH  CAROLINA  FOLK-LORE. 


EUNICE  KIRKPATRICK,    '01. 

Under  the  shadow  of  Table  Rock,  in  Burke  county,  lives  Granny  Ailse,  who> 
is  known  throughout  that  country  as  a  witch  possessing  potent  charms.  Nearby 
lives  one  who  considers  himself  a  luckless  wight,  but  whom  his  neighbors  calk 
"good-for-nothin  Pete."  He  tells  harrowing  tales  of  suffering  and  of  the  cause 
of  his  chronic  weariness. 

Granny  Ailse  long  used  him  for  a  horse  on  which  she  rode  to  her  revels.  In* 
the  dread  hours  of  night  when  cabins  were  closed  to  keep  out  the  evils  which  the^ 
songs  of  whip-po' wills  and  screech  owls  bring  to  the  door  of  the  mountaineer, 
Granny  Ailse  would  creep  to  Pete' s  home  and  whisper  at  the  crack :  ' '  Ki-kee- 
kole  ;  my  head  at  the  hole. ' '  Then  through  the  crevice  she  came.  Waving  bony- 
hands  above  his  head,  in  a  shrill  voice  she  cried:  "Hocus-pocus!  Abidok 
change!  "  The  magic  was  wrought.  He  knew  not  how  ;  but  he  stood  beside  he? 
a  horse,  bridled  and  saddled,  upon  which  she  mounted  and  away  together  they  flew 
as  no  horse  of  flesh  and  blood  could  go. 

Off  to  the  Linville  gorge  he  bore  her.  Down,  down, where,  even  at  noon,  it  is- 
deep  and  dark  and  unfrequented  by  man.  High  walls  were  on  either  side  and  the 
torrent  lashing  and  tearing  the  earth  into  yet  deeper  gulches  all  about  them.  But 
what  cataract  can  stay  a  witch's  steed? 

When  she  drew  rein  they  were  upon  a  level  glade  beside  the  Linville.  A  green 
light  enveloped  the  place.  Granny  Ailse  was  the  first  to  arrive.  Three  times  she 
struck  the  ground.  The  green  changed  fo  red,  and  a  thousand  witches  were 
alighting;  some  from  horses,  some  swung  from  tree  tops,  some  arose  from  beneath> 
the  waters.  Every  one  carried  a  broom-stick.  Whirling  and  floating,  they  danced 
in  circles  around  a  boiling  cauldron  from  which  clouds  of  red,  green  and  yellow- 
ascended  and  their  chant  arose  : 

"Stir!  stir! 
Trouble,  trouble, 
Boil  and  bubble. 
Here  are  stirred  the  teeth  of  sharks, 
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Seasoned  with  the  weir  wolf's  bark, 
Added  are  the  tongues  of  toads 
With  corns  made  by  the  camel's  loads, 
Crocodiles'  tears,  salamander's  blood, 
Rattle-snakes'  fangs  and  primal  mud, 
Slime  of  reptiles,  scorpion  stings, 
Claws  of  cats  and  vampires'  wings, 
Heart  of  murderer  with  victim's  yell, 
Perfect  makes  the  broth  of  hell!  " 

With  the  last  words,  darkness  fell.  Granny  Ailse  was  upon  her  horse.  Up 
through  the  gorge,  plowing  the  mad  waters  again  till  the  upper  world  was  reached 
-and  the  fair,  sweet  dawn  began  to  smile.  This  broke  the  witch's  charm.  She  was 
Granny  Ailse  again  out  to  milk  her  cow.  He  was  Pete  Scraggs  again,  too  tired  to 
work,  too  tired  even  to  look  for  a  horse-shoe  for  his  door-post  which  would  have 
rendered  harmless  all  the  witches  in  the  mountains. 

But  even  a  worm  will  turn  and  Pete  did  too,  to  find  a  silver  bullet  which  alone 
is  dangerous  to  such  as  Granny  Ailse.  Success  crowned  this  one  effort  of  his  life. 
His  gun  was  ready  and  when  she  came  again,  he  fired.  She  fell,  then  hobbled 
home — no  longer  a  witch. 

If  this  story  sound  fanciful,  old  Pete  can  show  you  the  pot  in  which  the  broth 
was  brewed,  the  rifle  which  sent  home  the  silver  bullet.  If  these  do  not  convince 
you,  you  may  see  how  the  witch  knotted  and  tangled  his  hair  till  no  comb  can  enter. 
The  scars  are  on  his  back  where  she  lashed  and  cut  him — and  don't  believe  his 
-neighbors  who  will  tell  you  that  he  has  been  at  the  whipping-post  for  sheepstealing — 
well,  anyway,  Granny  Ailse  is  lame. 

The  power  of  silver  as  a  weapon  against  those  bearing  charmed  lives  is  not  a 
•superstition  confined  to  the  mountains.  Down  where  Ocean's  surf  beats  our  shores, 
vthe  simple  folk  will  tell  you  the  story  of  the  white  doe. 

Three  hundred  years  ago,  Indian  hunters  on  Roanoke  Island  were  excited  one 
«day  by  the  appearance  of  a  milk  white  doe  among  the  herd.  She  was  not  only  the 
most  beautiful,  but  the  fleetest  they  had  seen.  Their  best  marksmen  could  do  her 
«no  harm.     So  many  failed  that  Wingina  called  a  meeting  of  his  braves. 

Manteo  and  Wanchese  were  among  the  mighty  warriors  who  took  counsel  how 
4o  kill  a  gende  doe.  They  had  been  carried  to  England  and  among  other  presents 
-a  silver  arrow-head  had  been  given  them  and  which,  the  English  said,  was  the  only 
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weapon  which  could  take  a  charmed  life.     The  braves  gave  Wanchese  the  stand 
of  honor  near  "  old  Raleigh,"  where  they  knew  the  white  doe  would  pass. 

On  she  came,  bounding,  leaping  in  the  fullness  of  life  and  joy.  The  silver 
arrow  sped.  It  struck  home  in  the  pure,  white  breast.  She  fell,  and  as  the  quiv- 
ering breath  came  for  the  last  time,  the  white  doe  cried:  "Virginia  Dare!"  and 
died.  On  her  throat  that  name  was  stamped  and  on  her  back  was  the  word 
"Croatan." 

Down  through  the  ages  and  nations  have  filtered  here  and  there  bits  of  super- 
stition till  they  color  and  sometimes  shape  many  lives.  Religion  has  not  so  firm  & 
hold  upon  them  as  has  their  belief  in  the  sign,  the  charm,  the  talisman.  Not  alone 
in  quiet  places  or  among  the  lowly  do  we  find  dreamers  of  dreams  and  inter- 
preters thereof. 

We  smile  in  a  wise,  twentieth-century  sort  of  way  upon  seeing  a  Dream  Book  ^ 
yet  how  many  before  me  have  never  turned  its  leaves  "just  to  see  what  dreaming, 
of  a  wedding  means  ?' '  How  many  have  wondered  why  you  dreamed  so  vividly^ 
last  night  of  that  friend  of  the  long-ago  and  have  hoped  he  may  come  back  to  you* 
out  of  the  past  ?  At  your  Saturday's  breakfast  are  the  good  dreams  told  and  the  bad 
ones  ignored  ?  Or  to  signs  and  omens  how  many  are  superior  ?  Did  you  never  fling  a 
bit  of  salt  over  your  left  shoulder  when  you  have  upset  the  salt  stand  ?  When  you/ 
have  boasted  of  a  happy  riddance,  do  you  not  hasten  to  thump  upon  wood  to  pre- 
vent its  return  ?  Are  you  quite  easy  in  your  mind  when  you  hate  seen  through  the 
trees  the  tiny  silver  boat  that  floats  in  the  upper  deep  ?  Would  you  not  rather  see 
the  new  moon  in  the  open  ?  Does  the  candidate  carry  the  left  hind-foot  of  a 
grave-yard  rabbit  just  for  fun  ? 

The  discovery  of  thirteen  persons  at  table  in  our  dining-room  lately  made 
nearly  that  number  of  pale  faces  till  one  level-headed  girl  suggested  that  "  the 
teacher  didn't  count."     Then  we  ate  our  turkey  thankfully. 

When  a  rabbit  crosses  our  path  in  the  park  we  girls  feel  better  about  next 
day's  lessons  if  we  make  a  circle  in  the  sand,  run  back  to  the  dormitory  and  start 
again.     We  are  out  for  exercise,  anyway. 

When  you,  dear  Matron,  took  upon  you  your  double  fate  at  the  marriage 
altar,  did  you  scorn  your  nurse's  admonition  to  wear  "something  old  and  some- 
thing new;  something  white  and  something  blue?"  If  you  were  superior  to  her 
wisdom  and  now  find  that  your  other  self  goes  to  the  club  or  to  the  Board  meeting 
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too  often,  don't  blame  the  old  black  mammy.  Young  ladies,  take  warning. 
Moreover,  be  sure  you  borrow  something.  Young  men,  you,  too,  need  charms — 
in  your  pockets.  Silver  will  do  if  you  have  no  gold — provided  there  is  plenty  of 
it — say  sixteen  to  one.  But  you  must  not  trust  to  this  only  if  a  Jack-o' lantern 
pursue  you.  Put  your  coat  on  wrong  side  out  and  run,  for  if  he  catch  you,  he  will 
not  leave  you  till  morning. 

If  you  should  love  a  g'rl  who  has  a  sister  with  a  beau,  hurry  up  your  girl 
before  the  other  couple  is  ready,  for  a  double  wedding  doubles  the  sorrows  and 
halves  the  joys  of  both  houses. 

Upon  the  folklore  concerning  those  who  have  gone  into  the  unknown,  let  us 
lay  reverent  hands.  This  yearning  for  a  word,  for  a  glance,  for  a  touch  from  out 
the  hush  of  death  has  given  us  some  of  our  purest  gems  of  literature. 

One  has  been  left  us  from  the  legend  of  the  Lake  of  the  Dismal  Swamp.  The 
tall,  dark  juniper  trees,  the  feathery,  waving  cypress  draped  with  the  long,  ghost- 
like moss,  the  sflver  lake,  the  spirit  maiden  in  her  tiny  white  bark  floating  above 
rather  than  on  the  smooth  water — we  see  them  all  in  Moore's  exquisite  lines : 

"  They  made  her  a  grave  too  cold  and  damp 

For  a  soul  so  warm  and  true; 
And  she's  gone  to  the  lake  of  the  Dismal  swamp, 

Where  all  night  long,  by  a  fire-fly  lamp 
She  paddles  her  white  canoe." 

Her  heart-broken  lover  follows  over  paths  rugged  and  sore,  daring  dangers 
and  enduring  hardships  till  he  reaches  the  shore  of  the  lake. 

"  Then  he  hollowed  a  boat  of  the  birchen  bark, 
Which  carried  him  off  from  the  shore  : 
Far,  far  he  followed  the  meteor  spark; 

The  wind  was  high  and  the  clouds  were  dark, 
And  the  boat  returned  no  more. 

"  But  off  from  the  Indian  hunter's  camp 

This  lover  and  maid  so  true 
Are  seen  at  the  hour  of  midnight  damp, 

To  cross  the  lake  by  a  fire-fly  lamp, 
And  paddle  their  white  canoe." 

In  a  short  paper,  one  can  but  gather  a  few  stray  bits  of  folklore.  We  need 
not  go  to  New  England  for  our  future  literature.     Old  Scotland  herself  is  not  richer 
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in  legend  and  local  tradition  than  is  North  Carolina.  This  mine,  as  yet  unexplored, 
will  yield  a  wealth  of  song  and  story  when  we  shall  have  produced  a  Scott.  Many 
of  these  old  mothers'  stories  which  seem  to  us  so  commonplace  and  which  many 
consider  mere  dross,  will  turn  to  pure  gold  when  touched  by  the  wizard's  wand  of 
the  poet  and  story-teller. 
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STATE  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE. 


COMMENCEMENT    PROGRAM. 

Saturday,  May  18th,  8:30  p.  m., 

Alumnae  Banquet 
and  Reunion  of  Former  Students. 

Sunday,  May  19th,  11  a.  m., 
Annual  Sermon  by  Rev.  Howard  E.  Rondthaler. 

Tuesday,  May  21st, 
Class  Day  Exercises. 

Tuesday,  May  21st,  8:30  p.   m., 

Essays  by  Representatives  of  Graduating  Class. 

Presentation  of  Copies  of  the  Constitution 

by  His  Excellency,  Governor 

Charles  B.  Aycock. 

Wednesday,  May  22,  11  a.  m., 

Commencement  Address  by  Dr.    Henry 

Louis  Smith,  and  Presentation  of 

Diplomas,  Certificates,  etc. 

8:30  p.  m., 

Entertainment  for  the  Benefit  of  the 
Students'  Building. 
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THE  TOUCH   OF  THE   MASTER. 


(Commencement  Sermon,  May  19th,  1901.) 
REV.    HOWARD  E.  RONDTHALER,  PASTOR  CHRIST  MORAVIAN  CHURCH,  SALEM,    N.    C. 

"  It  is  the  simpler  pictures  of  Christ  that  have  in  them  the  stronger  appeal  to 
our  hearts.  As  a  study  in  grouping  and  as  a  vivid  display  of  the  passions  Mun- 
kacsy's  '  Christ  Before  Pilate '  may  rivet  our  attention,  but  how  much  closer  to  our 
hearts  is  the  winsome  appeal  made  by  Raphael's  Madonna  and  Child, with  its  gentle 
tenderness  and  its  home-like  nearness  ?  There  could  hardly  be  a  simpler  picture 
of  our  Savior  than  that  presented  to  us  in  the  words  of  our  text,  and  its  very  sim- 
plicity constitutes  its  strongest  appeal:  Matthew  8:15:  '  And  He  touched  her  hand.' 

"  It  was  in  the  quiet  of  the  Sabbath  morn,  in  the  town  of  Capernaum.  Jesus, 
with  His  disciples  had  attended  the  service  in  the  synagogue,  and  upon  its  close  He 
was  informed  of  the  sickness  of  one  in  a  household  in  which  He  was  well  known. 
He  hastened  thither.  I  can  imagine  that  fisherman  Peter's  house  was  nigh  by  the 
sparkling  waters  of  that  beautiful  Gallilean  lake.  Within  the  humble  confines  of  his 
home  lay  the  sufferer.  The  Master  enters.  '  And  He  touched  her  hand,  and  she 
arose  and  ministered  unto  him.'  What  a  portrayal  of  the  Divine  power  and  human 
sympathy  of  our  Lord — divine  in  healing,  human  in  touching.  But  He  was  ever 
doing  thus,  for  '  He  went  about  doing  good.'  It  was  this  sympathetic  nearness  to 
people  which  distinguished  Him  and  won  them. 

"There  have  been  other  great  leaders:  men  who  have  assayed  to  lead  their 
fellow-men,  to  direct  vast  movements,  to  energize  great  undertakings,  to  lead  mul- 
titudes, but  none  other  has  dared  undertake  so  great  a  work  as  that  of  '  drawing 
all  men  unto  Him,'  in  so  simple  and  seemingly  slow  a  manner  as  by  touching  indi- 
viduals one  by  one.  It  was  His  delight  to  come  near  enough  to  men  to  literally 
touch  them.     Men  were  units  to  the  Master,  not  masses;  individuals,  not  classes. 

"  He  touched  poverty, — touched  it  in  the  truest  way  by  making  Himself 
poor.      '  Though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  our  own  sakes  became  He  poor.' 

"  '  Foxes  had  their  rests,  the  birds  their  nests, 
In  the  deserts  of  Gallilee; 
Thy  couch  was  the  sod,  Oh,  Son  of  God, 
In  the  deserts  of  Gallilee.' 
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"  Men  have  but  lately  awakened  to  Christ's  way  of  studying  poverty — not  by 
theorizing  and  speculating  upon  it,  but  by  going  down  into  it  and  sharing  it.  The 
-college  settlement  is  not  a  new  idea;  it  is  but  a  part  of  Christ's  way  of  knowing  pov- 
erty— by  making  ourselves  poor. 

"  He  touched  labor — not  by  statistical  computations,  not  at  arm's  length,  not 
as  a  problem,  but  during  eighteen  years  of  His  life  by  making  plows,  framing  ox- 
yokes  in  a  Nazarean  carpenter  shop  with  tools  no  better  than  the  crude  implements 
of  the  present  Gallilean  carpenter.  No  wonder  that  laboring  men  became  amongst 
-His  most  devoted  followers. 

"  He  touched  child-life — In  his  own  experience,  of  course,  and  then  notably 
-when  He  sat  with  the  little  ones  clustering  about  Him.  Mothers  brought  their 
•■children  to  him  that  He  might  lay  His  hands  upon  them  and  pray  for  them.  But 
He  did  more — He  took  them  up  in  His  arms,  laid  His  hands  upon  them  and  blessed 
•&hem.  It  was  no  wonder  that  when  others  in  Jerusalem  received  Him  angrily  on  the 
morning  of  His  entrance,  His  boy  friends  cried  in  the  temple,  '  Hosanna  to  the  Son 
of  David.' 

"  He  touched  sorrow — not  as  a  spectator,  but  in  His  own  lonely  suffering. 
**  The  best  of  men  that  ere  wore  earth  about  Him  was  Himself  a  sufferer.' 

"  '  Into  the  woods  my  Master  went, 
Clean  forespent,  forespent; 
Into  the  woods  my  Master  came, 
Forespent  with  love  and  shame. 
But  the  Olives  were  not  blind  to  Him, 
And  the  little  gray  leaves,  they  were  kind  to  Him, 
The  thorn  tree  had  a  mind  to  Him 
When  into  the  woods  he  came.' 

t(  He  touched  disease.  Until  his  hand  was  laid  upon  them  the  blind  went 
-stumbling  along;  the  dumb  were  enchained  in  silence  till  their  tongues  were  caressed 
f>y  His  hand,  and  it  was  His  touch  which  unstopped  the  heavy  ears. 

"  It  could  only  be  after  watching  two  gentle  German  nurses  as  they  passed 
irom  cot  to  cot  in  an  Oriental  leper  hospital,  swathing  and  cleansing  the  sores  of 
these  pitiable  patients  that  we  could  form  any  appreciative  conception  of  what  is 
ineant  for  Christ  to  lay  His  hands  upon  the  leprous.  There  are  other  things  that 
He  must  needs  touch,  and  so  it  was  in  the  course  of  time  that  His  own  hand  was 
touching  a  bloody  cross-tree,  and  that  at  sunset  of  that  sad  day  His  body  was  laid 
igently  down  upon  the  cold  stone  floor  of  the  new  made  sepulchre. 
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"  How  shall  we  ever  come  to  realize  fully  that  He  is  an  unchanged  Christ  with 
whom  we  have  to  do,  that  it  is  possible  on  a  twentieth  century  Sabbath  morning  to 
experience  the  touch  of  that  same  hand  quieting  some  distemper  of  our  life  and  lift- 
ing us  up  into  larger  usefulness  ?  He  comes  to  us  in  near  ways  when  we  begin  to 
realize  the  possibilities  of  touch  which  lie  in  real  fellowship  with  the  Master  ;  when 
we  do  not  merely  associate  Him  with  the  fields  and  hillsides  of  Gallilee,  but  place 
Him  amongst  the  surroundings  of  to-day's  life.  A  Tissot  has  rendered  a  real  ser- 
vice to  mankind  in  painting  that  graphic  series  of  scenes  wherein  Christ  lives  and 
moves  amongst  the  very  surroundings  of  His  earthly  life.  I  cannot  but  think,  how- 
ever, that  another  has  caught  the  more  helpful  idea  of  a  present  Christ  in  near  fel- 
lowship with  us  in  his  portrayal  of  our  Savior  revealing  Himself  to  two  amazed 
disciples  as  they  sit  at  a  modern  table  in  a  workingman's  house,  themselves  dressed 
in  plain  working  clothes.  There  is  no  halo  about  the  Saviour's  head,  the  marks  of 
toil  are  seen  plainly  on  all  and  the  impression  of  to-day  is  completed  by  the  glimpse 
obtained  through  a  window  of  the  grimy  stack  of  a  neighboring  factory. 

"  It  is  the  faith  picture  of  our  Savior,  set  in  the  background  of  our  life,  that 
makes  Him  a  near  and  present  One  and  that  brings  the  real  experience  of  His 
touch.  And  as  we  grow  into  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  there  comes  the  two-fold 
effect  which  His  presence  occasions. 

"  First,  a  wholesome  restraint.  It  is  related  of  Florence  Nightingale  that, 
when  she  even  so  much  as  entered  the  hospital  wards  in  the  Crimean  war  and  word 
was  passed  that  her  gentle  presence  was  near  at  hand,  men  ceased  their  complaints 
and  quieted  their  imprecations  by  very  reason  of  the  restraining  effect  of  her  pres- 
ence. But  mingled  with  this  wholesome  restraint  is  that  more  potent  constraint  of 
which  Paul  speaks:  •  For  the  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us.'  You  may  have 
heard  of  the  maiden  whose  beautiful  character  and  gentle  demeanor  endeared  her 
to  all,  and  who  constantly  referred  to  those  who  inquired  after  the  secret  of  her  life 
to  a  tiny  locket  ever  suspended  about  her  neck.  One  day  it  was  opened,  and  there 
were  found  therein  only  these  words:     '  Whom,  having  not  seen,  I  love.' 

'•  But  the  touch  of  the  Master's  hand  goes  farther,  for  it  is  His  desire  that  His 
way  of  dealing  with  us  should  be  our  way  of  dealing  with  others.  '  I  have  given 
you  an  example.'  In  all  this  matter  of  dealing  with  mankind  there  often  arises 
serious  questions.     Thus  says  one: 
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"  '  What  shall  I  do  to  be  just  ? 

What  shall  I  do  for  the  gain 

Of  the  world — for  its  sadness  ? 

Teach  me,  O  Seers,  that  I  trust. 

Chart  me  the  difficult  main 

Leading  out  of  my  sorrow  and  madness: 

Preach  me  the  purifying  pain.' 

"  '  Shall  I  wrench  from  my  finger  the  ring 
To  cast  to  the  tramp  at  my  door? 
Shall  I  tear  off  each  luminous  thing 
To  drop  in  the  palm  of  the  poor  ? 
What  shall  I  do  to  be  just? 
Teach  me,  O  ye  in  the  light, 
Whom  the  poor  and  the  rich  alike  trust ; 
My  heart  is  aflame  to  be  right.' 

,  "Another  answers  : 

"  '  What  shall  you  do  to  be  just  ? 
How  shall  you  work  for  the  gain 
Of  the  world  in  its  sadness  ? 
Seek  not  the  seers,  but  distrust 
Guides  who  with  creeds  would  enchain. 

Seek  ye  rather  the  prophet  whose  gladness 
Breaks  up  the  kingdom  of  pain.' 

"  '  Yes,  take  from  your  finger  the  ring, 
But  not  for  the  tramp  at  the  door  ; 
Turn  its  gold  into  coin  that  will  bring 
Relief  to  the  pain  of  the  poor. 
Care  not  if  this  will  be  just ; 
Think  but  of  Him  who  was  light, 
Whom  the  poor  and  the  rich  alike  trust, 
So  shall  you  know  you  are  right.' 

11  It  was  for  the  King's  Sons  and  Daughters  to  adopt  the  King's  methods. 
This  is  by  far  the  harder  way,  and  probably  because  it  is  the  Christ-like  way,  is  not 
the  world's  method.  Our  Savior's  example  can  never  be  effectively  followed  by 
mere  resolutions,  enactments,  petitions,  memorials,  committees,  delegations,  discus- 
sions, conventions,  conferences,  the  study  of  men's  souls  under  the  chilling  terms 
of  problems  and  questions,  nor  through  theses  nor  essays,  nor  even  sermons,  nor  by 
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anything  that  strives  to  work  with  men  as  masses  and  classes.  It  is  alone  throtigha 
actual,  personal  touch  that  the  human  part  of  the  salvation  of  this  world  is  to  ber 
wrought  out.  Heart  must  kindle  heart,  shoulder  must  meet  shoulder,  hand  must 
clasp  hand,  eye  must  search  eye  before  one  life  can  warm  another  into  large  useful- 
ness. That  education  which  actually  makes  us  beneficial  to  mankind  is  that  whicfe 
renders  us  heart-hungry  to  be  helpful  in  Christ's  way  to  others. 

1 '  And  now,  young  ladies,  whom  will  you  touch  ?  The  conspicuously  heroic- 
fields  are  reserved  for  but  the  few.  The  first  thing  with  which  most  of  us  come  into> 
contact  is  our  home  life.  Few  pictures  at  the  World's  Fair  gained  the  interest: 
which  was  attached  to  '  Breaking  the  Home  Ties.'  I  have  thought  of  a  possible 
counterpart  thereto:  '  Re-Making  the  Home  Ties,'  portrays  the  return  of  a  maiden^, 
enriched  with  the  instruction  and  experience  of  college  life,  to  the  old  home.  Ins 
the  parents'  faces  I  see  a  commingling  of  pride  and  hopeful  expectation  that  this- 
one,  for  whom,  perhaps,  real  sacrifice  has  been  made,  may  show  forth  a  life  sweet- 
ened and  cultured  into  larger  sympathy  and  helpfulness.  I  see  upon  the  younger- 
faces  of  the  household  an  expression,  half  timid,  an  instinctive  questioning  whether- 
the  returned  one  will  be  loving  and  lovable  as  before. 

"  It  is  just  here  in  your  home  life  that  you  can  begin  to  succeed  or  begin  to> 
fail.  Do  not  await  the  fancied  coming  of  some  supposedly  heroic  or  romantic  fields 
of  lifework,  but  begin  at  once  to  show  what  you  are  and  what  you've  gained  in  at 
sympathetic  life  lived  in  the  nearest  surroundings  which  present  themselves.  But. 
remember  that  wherever  your  touch  is  to  be  of  lasting  value,  it  must  have  in  it  the- 
power  which  comes  only  by  personal  acceptance  of  Christ  as  your  Savior. 

1 '  There  are  those  who  move  graciously  through  the  world  by  reason  of  refine- 
ment, education  and  cultivation,  and  their  touch  tempers  and  refines,  but  in  the  endS 
it  is  ever  found  lacking  in  those  permanent  elements  whereof  Paul  speaks  when  he- 
says  '  Christ  in  us  the  hope  of  glory,'  so  that  '  I  live,  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  livetfe. 
in  me.' 

"  I  commend  to  you  this  as  a  worthy  ambition.  A  life  so  touched  with  the 
Savior  that  it  yearns  most  to  come  into  contact  with  those  whom  it  may  help,  finds> 
such  everywhere,  and  to  them  proves  ever  a  winsome  image  of  the  Christ-life. " 
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THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  A  WORLD. 


(  Commencement  Address  May  22,  1901.) 
DR.   HENRY  LOUIS   SMITH. 

* '  Members  of  the    Graduating  Class,  Students  of  the  Normal  College,  Ladles  and 

Gentlemen  : 

"I  have  left  behind  me  a  crowd  of  conflicting  duties  that  I  might  have  the 
pleasure  of  bringing  a  message  to  these  hundreds  of  eager  receptive  minds.  I  con- 
gratulate the  president  of  your  institution  on  the  successful  year  now  closing;  these 
young  women  on  the  honorable  history  and  beneficent  work  of  their  alma  mater;  and 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  on  her  farseeing  wisdom  in  founding  and  liberally  sup- 
porting her  Normal  and  Industrial  College. 

"  The  suggestion  of  your  president  that  my  address  be  a  scientific  one,  was  in 
such  accord  with  my  own  tastes  and  preferences,  that  I  take  pleasure  to-day  in 
deviating  from  the  well  trodden  path  of  Commencement  addresses.  From  text 
books  and  examinations,  from  the  petty  routine  of  our  daily  lives,  I  wish  to  lift 
your  minds  to  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  nature's  infinite  form  and  patience, 
and  the  wide  sweep  of  her  changeless  laws.  And  so  I  have  chosen  a  mighty  theme 
— The  Life  and  Death  of  a  World. 

"My  subject,  the  life  and  death  of  a  world,  brings  us  face  to  face  with  two 
infinites.  Into  the  infinity  of  space  around  us  we  must  travel  on  the  wings  of  light, 
and  see  these  worlds  in  process  of  formation,  some  in  the  fire  mist  of  formless 
infancy,  some  in  full  maturity  of  life  and  vigor,  others  hoary  with  the  frost  of  ago, 
or  still  and  desolate  in  the  embrace  of  death.  More  awful  still  is  it  to  stand  in  the 
presence  of  infinite  Time;  to  look  backward  through  countless  cycles  of  revolving 
centuries  toward  that  far-off  epoch  when  the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  an 
Almighty  Hand  formed  our  planet  in  the  abyss  of  space;  or,  lifting  the  curtain  that 
hangs  between  us  and  the  depths  of  an  illimitable  future,  to  see  our  world,  now 
teeming  with  its  myriad  forms  of  life,  still  speeding  onward  in  its  mighty  orbit,  but 
a  vast  sepulchre  in  midnight  darkness,  given  over  to  the  silence  of  death,  and  frozen 
in  the  grasp  of  eternal  winter. 

"  Before  examining  into  detail  the  various  stages  of  world  growth,  let  me  call 
your  attention  to  two  or  three  preliminary  facts.     The  first  is  that  constant  change 
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is  the  universal  law  of  life.  Nowhere  in  the  wide  universe  does  the  telescope  find  a 
single  atom  of  matter  that  is  not  in  constant  motion.  Our  bodies,  our  minds,  our 
characters,  are  changing  every  day.  The  shifting  clouds,  the  whistling  winds,  the 
restless  sea,  the  running  brook,  the  falling  leaf,  the  disintegrating  cliff,  all  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  universality  of  the  law  of  change. 

"The  second  remarkable  fact  is  that  most  of  these  successive  changes  occur  in 
regular  cycles.  Sunshine  follows  rain,  day  follows  night,  summer  follows  winter, 
calms  follow  storms  in  endless  recurring  circuits.  .  The  ocean  currents  run  forever 
from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  and  back  again  to  begin  their  courses  anew.  The 
rains  fall  from  the  clouds,  run  in  rivulets  to  the  sea,  are  drawn  by  the  sun  again  into 
the  atmosphere  to  fall  once  more  upon  the  hills.  The  food  we  eat  tarries  as  flesh 
and  bone  in  our  bodies  for  a  while,  goes  back  to  the  air  or  earth,  is  built  again  into 
plants  or  animals,  which  serve  once  more  for  human  food,  and  so  round  and  round 
from  the  organic  to  the  inorganic  kingdom,  and  back  again  in  endless  chain.  Our 
mountain  ranges  are  ground  into  earth  by  the  rains,  deposited  in  the  ocean  by 
rivers,  and  once  more  raised  into  new  mountain  chains  to  suffer  the  same  fate. 
Nothing  is  more  interesting  than  to  trace  in  detail  these  wondrous  Cycles  of  Nature. 

"The  third  fact  to  be  noticed  is  that  in  the  higher,  grander  forms  of  material 
and  spiritual  existence  this  law  of  the  cycle  fails.  The  successive  changes  are  never 
self-restoring.  The  life  never  repeats  its  various  stages  of  growth  or  decay.  The 
great  law  or  constant  change  governs  here,  as  elsewhere,  but  it  is  a  steady,  remorse- 
less, irrevocable  movement  in  one  direction. 

"It  is  so  with  the  immortal  part  of  man.  The  soul  lives  forever,  yet  the 
golden  hours  of  its  childhood  are  never  repeated  through  all  eternity. 

"To  this  class  of  existence  belongs  the  Life  of  the  World.  In  all  the  universe 
of  nature  no  law  operates  which  can  bring  back  its  vanished  youth,  or  cause  it  to 
traverse  again  any  stage  of  its  progress.  The  thousand  changes  going  on  upon  its 
surface  are  nearly  all  recurrent  and  self-restoring,  yet  the  great  earth  itself,  on  its 
long  straight  road  to  death,  never  retraces  a  single  step. 

"Our  human  life  naturally  divides  itself  into  five  stages,  changing  into  one 
another  by  imperceptible  graduations.  Infancy,  youth,  maturity,  old  age,  death. 
A  butterfly  runs  through  all  five  in  a  day  or  two;  man  stretches  them  over  three 
score  years  and  ten,  a  world  counts  each  stage  in  myriads  of  centuries. 

1 '  In  our  special  family  of  worlds,  consisting  of  the  sun  and  eight  planets  with 
their  satellites  circling  around  him,  all  within  easy  reach  of  our  telescopes,  we  find 
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-each  of  these  five  stages  illustrated.  Some  of  the  smaller  worlds  have  run  the 
whole  gamut  of  this  briefer  life,  and  are  already  cold  in  death;  the  largest  has  not 
-yet  passed  the  first  stage. 

"  First  then,  a  world  in  its  infancy. 

"  Imagine,  scattered  through  almost  illimitable  space,  a  formless  cloud  of  the 
39&W  material  of  which  the  future  world  is  to  be  made.  Thousands  of  these  clouds, 
•  called  by  astronomers  nebulae,  are  revealed  by  the  telescope  in  the  depths  of  space. 

"Slowly  under  the  law  of  gravitation  the  nebulae  compresses  itself  toward  its 
'•center  of  gravity  and  begins  to  rotate  around  an  axis.  The  inconceivable  heat  gen- 
erated by  its  shrinkage  vaporizes  all  its  solid  constituents,  and  the  great  sphere 
^becomes  a  slowly  rotating  globe  of  blazing  gas.  When  the  outer  surface  of  this 
•sphere  is  chilled  by  the  cold  of  space  these  gases  are  condensed  into  a  brilliant  shell 
of  cloud,  composed  of  white  heat,  solid  or  liquid  metallic  particles,  radiating  their 
'fierce  heat  and  blinding  light  outward  into  the  depths  of  space.  Our^  world  is  now 
tully  formed,  has  started  on  its  long  career,  and  is  passing  through  its  solar  stage  or 
.period  of  infancy. 

"The  planet  of  our  family  which  is  now  in  its  infancy  is  the  Sun  which  floods 
our  little  planet  with  his  overflowing  light  and  heat."  Here  for  several  minutes 
the  speaker  discussed  the  characteristics  of  a  world  in  its  first  gaseous  stage. 

Continuing,  Dr.  Smith  gave  his  audience  a  vivid  description  of  the  second 
•stage — the  youth  of  the  world — as  shown  by  Jupiter. 

' '  Our  world  has  now  reached  the  second  stage  with  hot  but  solid  crust,  and  a  molten 
'interior  except  near  the  center.  The  contest  between  fire  and  water,  which  is  to 
■anark  its  whole  career,  has  now  begun.  Its  future  oceans  are  all  in  the  firmament,  a 
vast  sheet  of  encircling  clouds,  precipitating  themselves  in  torrents  of  rain  toward 
4:he  red  hot  crust,  but  boiled  away  by  the  intense  heat  before  reaching  it. ' ' 

The  third  stage,  the  maturity  of  a  world,  as  shown  by  our  own  earth,  was  next 
-discussed,  with  its  cool  crust  and  hot  interior,  and  its  abundance  of  air  and  water. 
The  contest  between  the  fire  and  water  is  here  about  evenly  balanced,  the  water 
leveling  all  the  inequalities  and  seeking  the  interior,  and  the  fire  wrinkling  the  sur- 
face, and  driving  back  the  percolating  water. 

The  next  stage  was  that  of  planetary  decay,  the  Old  Age  of  a  World,  as 
shown  by  the  planet  Mars.  Its  fiery  interior  is  growing  cold,  with  no  further 
^wrinkling  of  the  surface.     The  air  and  water  having  leveled  off  the  surface  are  now 
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working  their  way  into  the  interior.     The  Ocean  is  gone,  and  the  air  is  too  rare  to- 
support  a  cloud.     There  is  no  rain  and  the  surface  is  mainly  a  desert.     He  spoke 
at  length  of  its  wonderful  canals  some  of  them  over  three  thousand  miles  in  lengths 
and  perfectly  straight,  its  climate,  old  sea  beds,  atmosphere,  seasons  and  meterology. 

The  last  stage  was  that  of  planetary  death,  shown  by  our  moon.  There 
is  no  atmosphere,  no  water,  no  life,  no  movement,  no  sound,  a  dead  ball" 
frozen  through  and  through  under  the  full  glare  of  the  sun.  Its  surface  is 
rugged,  the  water  and  atmosphere  absorbed  by  the  cooling  crust,  and  our  nearest . 
neighbor  in  the  sky  is  but  a  stellar  corpse.     In  conclusion  Dr.  Smith  said: 

"  And  so  the  old  conflict  of  fire  and  water  ends  in  the  destruction  of  both  andJ 
not  even  a  world  is  free  from  old  age,  decay  and  death. 

"How  awful  is  the  breadth  and  depth  of  this  all-embracing,  all- compelling 
law  of  change!  In  what  clear  characters  have  we  seen  it  written  across  the  seem_ 
ingly  changel^s  heavens,  the  so-called  eternal  hills,  the  ancient  azure  of  the  eternal 
sea!  Day  is  forever  giving  place  to  night,  the  seasons  come  and  go,  tides  ebb  and 
flow,  the  winds  travel  in  their  ceaseless  circuits,  the  rivers  run  into  the  sea  from  which 
they  were  drawn,  mountain  ranges  lift  their  mighty  flanks  above  the  plains  only  to- 
be  ground  to  the  earth  again;  sunshine  and  cloud,  heat  and  cold,  storm  and  calm 
follow  one  another  in  the  material  world  in  endless  succession,  while  in  the  world  of 
humanity  hope  gives  away  to  despair,  love  changes  to  hate,  health  yields  to  en- 
croaching disease  and  youth  to  the  infirmities  of  age.  Riches  take  to  themselves 
wings,  power  crumbles  in  the  leader's  grasp,  fame  is  like  a  wreath  of  summer  cloudr 
death  claims  the  worker  ere  his  task  is  well  begun,  empires  rise  and  fall,  ancient  dy- 
nasties crumble  into  ruin,  races  die  and  disappear,  civilizations  wax  old  as  doth  a  gar- 
ment and  are  laid  away  while  over  all  and  around  all  and  beneath  all,  the  old,  gray, 
battle-scarred  earth  itself  with  its  canopy  of  blue  and  far-spread  carpet  of  green,  wit  li- 
lts rolling  oceans,  and  granite  floor,  and  rock-ribbed  hills;  mother,  nurse  and  com- 
mon sepulchre  of  us  all,  symbol  of  permanence  and  type  of  eternity — she,  too,  liker 
her  fleeting  children  of  an  hour,  is  but  the  plaything  of  pitiless  time,  and  through, 
illimitable  ages  is  rolling  onward  toward  an  inexorable  doom. 

"  Remorseless  Time, 
Fierce  spirit  of  glass  and  scythe  what  power 
Can  stay  him  in  his  silent  course,  or  melt 
His  iron  heart  to  pity?" 
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"  And  so  we,  frail  creatures  of  the  dust,  stand  awed  in  reverent  silence  by  the 
resistless  empire  of  decay,  the  dread  omnipotence  of  death.  Earthly  science,  with 
telescopic  vision,  sweeps  the  fathomless  depths  of  space,  searching  among  its  hun- 
dred million  worlds  for  a  single  one  exempt  from  the  common  fate.  Alas  in  vain! 
Death  reigns  triumphant  to  the  farthest  star. 

"  But,  as  we  lay  aside  our  futile  instruments  and  close  our  eyes  in  despair,  faith 
opens  to  our  spiritual  vision  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth:  we  see  rising  from  His 
Judean  tomb,  the  Conqueror  of  Death,  we  recognize  within  His  tenement  of  clay  a 
spark  of  divine  fire,  and  we  know  that  if  this  earthly  house  of  our  tabernacle  be  dis- 
solved we  have  a  building  of  God,  a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 
heavens. ' ' 
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THE  ALUMNAE  BANQUET. 


The  ninth  annual  commencement  of  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College 
opened  Saturday  evening  with  the  alumnae  banquet,  which  was  a  most  enjoyable 
affair. 

The  members  of  the  Senior  class  were  guests  of  honor,  and  a  large  number  of 
the  alumnae  and  former  students  of  the  institution  were  present  to  participate  in  the 
festivities  of  the  occasion. 

Representatives  of  every  class  since  the  establishment  of  the  college  attended 
the  banquet,  which  was  given  in  the  large  dining-room  in  the  main  brick  dormi- 
tory. 

The  tables,  which  were  arranged  in  the  shape  of  a  double  cross,  were  beauti- 
fully and  artistically  decorated  with  bramble,  vines,  palms  and  flowers.  Excellent 
music  was  furnished  by  the  college  orchestra. 

At  each  plate  was  found  an  attractive  souvenir  in  the  shape  of  a  menu  and  pro- 
gram for  the  evening,  tied  with  the  college  colors,  white  and  gold.  The  program 
was  as  follows: 

"Let  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite  and  health  on  both." 

Vegetable  Bouillon 

Bread  Olives  Radishes 

"  I   hope  we  shall  drink  down  all  unkindness." 

Roasted  Chicken         Giblet  Sauce 

Currant  Jelly  Curry  of  Rice  Creamed  Cauliflower 

"  Our  old  and  faithful  friend,  we  are  glad  to  see  you." 

Green  Peas 

"  How  fresh  and  green  you  are." 

Cucumber  and  Tomato  Salad 

Cheese  Wafers 

"  I  warrant  there's  vinegar  and  pepper  in  it." 

Pineapple  Ice         Cake 

"  Then  farewell  heat  and  welcome  frost." 

Strawberries 

"  Doubtless  God  could  have  made  a  better  berry,  but  doubtless  God  never  did." 
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Coffee         Peppermints 
"  The  daintiest  last  to  make  the  end  most  sweet." 

PART  II. 

"  Discourse,  the  sweeter  banquet  of  the  mind." 

Toastmaster — Margaret  Pierce,  '99.  "  I  drink  to  the  general  joy  o'  the  whole 
table. " 

"  Our  Alma  Mater,"  Eleanor  Watson,  '00.  "Should  auld  acquaintance  be 
forgot  and  days  of  auld  lang  syne  ?  ' ' 

"  The  Literary  Societies,"  President  Charles  D.  Mclver.  "Literary  culture 
is  mental  horticulture;  it  joins  beauty  to  utility." 

"  Being  a  Schoolmarm,"  Flora  Patterson,  '99.  "  Delightful  task!  to  rear  the 
tender  thought  and  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot." 

"  The  Ex- Schoolmarm,"  Mrs.  E.  McK.  Goodwin,  '93.  "Marriage  and  hang- 
ing go  by  destiny." 

"  Visions  of  the  Future,"  Prof.  J.  Y.  Joyner.  "  I  had  a  dream  that  was  not 
all  a  dream." 

"  Gude  nicht  and  joy  be  wi'  you  a'." 

"  Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravell'd  sleave  of  care, 
The  death  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labour's  bath, 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  Nature's  second  course, 
Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast." 

The  responses  to  the  toasts  were  happy  and  abounded  in  good  sense  and  well- 
rounded  expression  and  elegance.  Miss  Pierce,  as  toastmistress,  presided  with 
grace  and  queenly  dignity  and  by  her  pleasing  introductions  of  the  various  speak- 
ers she  completely  won  the  hearts  of  all  present.  The  banquet  came  to  a  close  at 
twelve  o'clock. 
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READING  OF  ESSAYS. 


The  exercises  on  Tuesday  evening  of  Commencement  week  were  formally 
begun  by  President  Mclver,  who  in  a  few  words  introduced  the  President  of  the 
Class  of  1901,  Miss  Daisy  Allen,  of  Franklin  county.  She  in  turn  introduced  the 
young  ladies  who  read  essays. 

Before  assuming  her  duties,  Miss  Allen  said: 

"  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — Before  introducing  the  essayists  to-night,  I  desire, 
in  the  name  of  the  class  of  1901,  to  thank  you,  as  representatives  of  the  people  of 
North  Carolina,  for  this  institution.  As  our  president  would  say,  you  have  but 
come  to  your  home  when  you  enter  these  halls.  We  have  felt  that  it  was  our  home 
too — a  home  given  us  by  the  noble-hearted  people  of  the  State. 

' '  For  years  there  went  up  a  pathetic  and  unheeded  cry  from  the  girls  of  North 
Carolina  for  light.  They  saw  no  chance  for  themselves  because,  to  scores  of  them, 
there  was  no  door  open  for  "improvement.  And  then,  arose  a  champion  of  their 
cause.  In  response  to  his  burning  words  and  those  of  others  who  were  soon 
enlisted  in  the  cause,  our  generous  State  established  this  college. 

"Few  can  realize  what  it  means,  has  meant,  and  will  mean  to  thousands  of 
girls  to  have  such  a  college  as  this  open  to  them  and  within  their  reach.  If  you 
could  live  in  this  college  as  we  have  done  and  could  see  the  change  in  the  girls  who 
come  here — see  some  who  come  showing  so  plainly  the  lack  of  opportunity,  but 
with  the  eager  light  of  longing  in  their  eyes — see  those  same  girls  as  they  advance 
in  the  realm  of  thought — see  their  faces  brighten  and  glow  as  they  realize  what  is 
in  store  for  them — you  would  know  what  this  institution  means  to  the  girls  of  North 
Carolina. 

"  We  cannot  thank  you,  O  people  of  North  Carolina,  for  what  your  college 
has  done  for  us;  such  debts  can  never  be  fully  repaid.  All  we  can  do  is  to  offer  you 
our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  lives  in  the  great  work  of  training  the  children  of  North 
Carolina  into  a  higher  life  and  bringing  them  into  a  fuller  light.  We  are  proud  to 
be  called  North  Carolinians,  and  as  North  Carolina  girls,  we  consecrate  ourselves  to 
the  work  of  our  State  and  promise  to  be  ever  loyal  and  true  to  her  interests." 

The  following  program  was  then  rendered: 

MUSIC  BY  THE   COLLEGE  ORCHESTRA. 

It  is  Daybreak  Everywhere, Bertha  Rubel  Sugg,  Greene  Co. 
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.Some  North  Carolina  Folk-Lore Eunice  Kirkpatrick,  Mecklenburg  Co. 

-Chorus — "The  Lawn  Party," — Lecocq. 

GLEE   CLUB. 

Duty's  Loyal  Son Laura  Sanford,  Davie  Co. 

The  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  North  Carolina, Mabel  Haynes,  Wake  Co. 

ORCHESTRA. 

The  Scotch-Irish  in  North  Carolina, Birdie  McKinney,  Rockingham  Co. 

The  Country  Doctor, Ida  Wharton,  Forsyth  Co. 

'•Class  Song — "Class  1901," Frances  Winston. 

President  Mclver  then  introduced  Governor  Charles  B.  Aycock,  who  delivered 
to  each  of  the  young  ladies  of  the  graduating  class  a  copy  of  the  constitution  of 
North  Carolina  and  of  the  United  States,  In  introducing  Governor  Aycock,  Dr. 
Mclver  said:  "  We  welcome  him  not  only  because  he  is  Governor  of  the  State, 
'but  because  he  is  a  friend  of  education  in  high  and  low  places."  His  encomiums 
^upon  the  Governor  were  loudly  applauded,  and  when  Mr.  Aycock  advanced  to  the 
iront  of  the  stage  the  applause  was  doubled.     Governor  Aycock  said: 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  are  more  than  generous  to  me,  but  I  have  been 
somewhat  used  to  being  kindly  received  in  North  Carolina.  I  was  in  New  York 
recently,  and  two  hundred  North  Carolinians  tried  to  sing  "  The  Old  North  State," 
as  you  did  just  now,  but  they  couldn't  do  it.  You  can't  sing  the  songs  of  Zion  in 
a  strange  land.  I  came  all  the  way  from  New  York  in  order  to  be  here  tonight  and 
see  the  commencement,  for  the  first  time,  of  this  great  institution."  The  Gover- 
nor then  read  to  the  young  ladies  a  portion  of  the  constitution  of  North  Carolina, 
which  says  that  "  the  people  have  the  right  and  privilege  of  education,  and  it  is  the 
-duty  of  the  State  to  guard  and  maintain  that  right."  "  The  constitution  says  they 
'have  that  right,  and  you  are  sworn  to  uphold  that  constitution.  Another  clause  in 
that  constitution  says  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Legislature,  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
provide  education  for  idiots  and  inebriates,  classing  the  two  together,  the  one 
"because  he  can't  help  it,  and  the  other  because  he  can." 

"  I  shall  deliver  no  lecture  to  you  on  the  duty  you  owe.  I  wish  I  were  as  sure 
of  the  performance  of  my  own,  and  that  of  the  men  as  I  am  of  yours.  Young 
ladies,  in  behalf  of  North  Carolina  and  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  I 
-present  to  you  the  constitution  of  North  Carolina  and  the  L'nited  States.  Tomor- 
row the  Bible  will  be  presented  to  you,  and  with  the  Bible  and  the  constitution  of 
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North  Carolina  and  the  United  States  you  have  the  necessary  elements  of  good  citi- 
zenship both  in  this  world  and  the  world  to  come." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  presentation,  the  audience  joined  in  singing  "Amer- 
ica ' '  and  were  dismissed. 
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CLASS  OF  1901. 


SUBJECTS  OF  GRADUATING  ESSAYS. 


'Relation  of  Fiction  to  Life  and  Society,  .   .  ". Rosalia  Abbott,  Guilford  Co. 

Philosophy  of  Fire, Daisy  Allen,  Franklin  Co. 

A  Rough  Sea  Makes  a  Skilful  Sailor, Anna  Ferguson,  Rockingham  Co. 

The  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  North  Carolina, Mabel  Haynes,  Wake  Co. 

The  Germans  in  North  Carolina, Bertha  Herman,  Catawba  Co. 

"Old  Colonial  Days, Mamie  Hines,  Lenoir  Co. 

5ome  North  Carolina  Folk-Lore Eunice  Kirkpatrick,  Mecklenburg  Co. 

The  Scotch-Irish  in  North  Carolina, Birdie  McKinney,  Rockingham  Co. 

^Some  Unhappy  Queens, Rosa  Rowe,  Catawba  Co. 

©aty's  Loyal  Son, Laura  Sanford,  Davie  Co. 

3t  is  Daybreak  Everywhere, Bertha  Rubel  Sugg,  Greene  Co. 

A  Country  Doctor, Ida  Wharton,  Forsyth  Co. 

What  a  Schoolgirl  Thinks, Frances  Winston,  Franklin  Co. 

<k>ds  of  Our  Fathers Frances  Womble,  Wake  Co. 

A  Journey  Through  Wonderland, Elizabeth  Zoeller,  Edgecombe  Co. 
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PRIZES. 


On  Wednesday  morning  at  the  close  of  Dr.  Smith's  address,  Dr.  Mclver 
announced  that  the  Alumnae  prize  of  $25  for  the  best  historical  paper  offered  by  an. 
alumna  was  awarded  to  Miss  Martha  Fowle  Wiswall,  of  Beaufort  county.  Her  sub- 
ject was  "  Old  Bath." 

The  Whitsett  prize,  twenty-five  volumes  of  standard  literature,  for  the  best 
essay  read  by  the  Senior  class  was  awarded  to  Miss  Ida  Wharton,  of  Forsyth 
county.     Her  subject  was  "  The  Country  Doctor." 

The  Magazine  hopes  to  present  these  papers  in  a  future  number. 
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CLASS  DAY  EXERCISES. 


On  Wednesday  afternoon,  the  Class  Day  exercises  were  held  around  the  class 
tree.  After  the  visitors  had  gathered  on  the  lawn,  the  marshals,  wearing  blue  rtgalias 
in  honor  of  the  graduating  class,  formed  the  lower  classes  in  line  according  to  their 
respective  rank. 

Then  the  class  of  1901,  lead  by  their  president  and  the  chief  marshal,  came 
with  measured  tread  across  the  broad  campus  to  the  circle  of  spectators  about  the 
tree. 

The  Senior  class  were  dressed  in  blue  and  white,  the  class  colors,  and  bound 
together  by  a  daisy  chain.  As  soon  as  they  had  made  a  semi-circle  about  the  tree, 
the  class  sang  their  first  class  song. 

(Tune,  "The  Girl  I  Loved  in  Sunny  Tennessee.") 

On  this  evening  bright  and  fair, 

In  the  fragrant  summer  air, 

Carolina's  daughters  galher  here  once  more. 

That  the  parting  of  the  way 

Cast  no  shadow  o'er  our  day, 

And  our  saddened  hearts  be  happy  as  of  yore. 

For  the  few  short  years  are  past 

As  on  wings,  so  fleet  and  fast 

That  to  us  they  seem  a  dream  which  now  must  end. 

As  the  flecks  of  sun  and  shade 

Into  one  pure  halo  fade, 

So  our  memories  now  and  ever  more  will  blend. 

Chorus: — All  the  earth  is  robed  in  splendor, 
Happy  faces  round  us  smile; 
Though  the  parting  may  be  bitter, 
Let's  be  jovial  yet  awhile. 
Let  again  our  songs  at  even 
Echo  'neath  the  twilight  heaven 
As  they  did,  the  happy  moments  to  beguile. 

So  we  now  resign  to  thee, 

Faithful  guardian  now  to  be, 

That  which  we  can  keep  no  longer  as  our  own. 

Though  together  here  to-day, 

We  will  soon  be  far  away, 
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And  to  keep  them  there'll  remain  but  you  alone. 

So  see  that  through  the  years, 

Although  many  a  tree  appears, 

Thy  verdant  foliage  be  excelled  by  none. 

Keep  your  branches  pure  and  free, 

Germ  of  immortality, 

In  remembrance  of  the  class  of  1901. 

Chorus: — All  the  earth  is  robed  in  splendor, 
Happy  faces  round  us  smile; 
Though  the  parting  may  be  bitter, 
Let's  be  jovial  yet  awhile. 
Let  again  our  songs  at  even 
Echo  'neath  the  twilight  heaven 
As  they  did,  the  happy  moments  to  beguile. 

The  address  of  welcome  by  Miss  Daisy  Allen,  the  president  of  the  class,  was 
as  follows: 
"  President   'Mclver,  Members  of  the  Faculty ;   Alumnae,  Fellow- Students,  Ladies 

and  Gentlemen  : 

"  In  the  name  of  the  class  of  1901,  I  extend  to  you  a  most  hearty  welcome  as 
you  gather  with  us  around  our  class-tree.  In  obedience  to  the  time-honored  cus- 
tom, we  have  come  hither  to  bury  our  records;  not,  however,  in  obedience  to  cus- 
tom alone,  but  because  we  feel  that  no  end  could  be  more  appropriate  for  the  record 
of  our  deeds  than  to  make  it  a  part  of  the  soil  about  our  dear  old  college  walls. 

('  For  four  years  we  have  striven  to  build  up  our  class;  many  have  dropped 
from  our  ranks,  sickness  and  death  have  entered  and  plucked  some  of  our  rarest 
flowers;  but,  true  to  our  motto,  "  Strive  to  conquer  and  yield  not,"  we  have  gone 
on  through  all,  until  now  we  stand  beneath  this  tree  to  say  farewell  to  alma  mater. 

"  In  looking  back  over  our  college  days,  we  see  much  that  could  have  been 
improved,  but  we  know  that  whatever  have  been  our  faults,  our  hearts  have  always 
been  true. 

"  And,  as  we  ask  no  better  end  for  the  record  of  our  deeds  than  to  make  it  a 
part  of  our  college  soil,  so  we  can  have  no  greater  hope  for  the  outcome  of  our 
deeds  themselves  than  they  may  form  a  part  of,  and  help  to  nourish,  the  institution 
which  has  so  nobly  befriended  us.  No  one  can  ever  know  what  it  has  meant  to  us 
to  be  here,  to  be  within  this  circle  of  intellectual  and  Christian  influence,  to  be  one 
in  purpose  and  desire. 
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14  To  you,  O  Juniors,  Sophomores  and  Freshmen,  we  entrust  the  keeping  of  this 
spirit.  May  you  always  be  one  in  aim,  and  may  you  reach  higher  goals  than  we 
have  been  able  to  attain. 

"  But  all  things  that  live  have  a  history,  and  surely  a  class  is  no  exception; so  I 
ask  you  now  to  listen  to  the  history  of  our  class  life  as  it  is  told  by  our  historian, 
Miss  Mamie  Hines." 


HISTORY  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  1901. 

"  It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  write  a  history  of  the  many  achievements  of  such  an 
illustrious  class  as  that  of  1901.  Not  even  a  noted  historian,  to  say  nothing  of  an 
insignificant  member  of  the  class,  could  do  full  justice  in  telling  the  experiences  of 
this  great  organization. 

"Fearing  she  may  fail  to  do  justice  to  their  many  traits  and  not  rightly  portray 
their  great  achievements,  this  historian  resolves  to  follow  her  conscience  and  to  set 
before  you  a  description  of  a  class  never  as  yet  excelled  by  any  that  has  left  this 
College. 

"  On  the  evening  of  October  22,  in  the  year  1897,  there  assembled  quite  a 
crowd  of  radiant  young  maidens,  ninety-six  in  all,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
class  organization.  Truly  we  were  a  '  representative  body.'  Among  our  number 
were  found  girls  from  each  section  of  our  State,  and  representing  almost  every  walk 
in  life. 

"  Many,  before  leaving  home,  had  dreamed  of  long  days  of  freedom,  and  of 
the  many  deeds  of  heroism  under  the  much-dreaded  examinations.  Some,  no 
doubt,  thought  the  many  noble  distinctions  won  by  them  might  startle  the  country. 
Little  we  dreamed  of  the  great  hardships  before  us,  and  how  we  would  have  to 
struggle  to  overcome  them.  It  seemed  all  too  easy  to  fall  when  the  trying  ordeal 
of  examinations  was  before  us — and  these  were  the  cause  of  many  a  one's  defeat 
Now  but  fifteen  surround  this  tree  of  ours.  One  by  one  they  have  left  our  side. 
Some  are  bread-winners  among  strangers,  some  are  in  the  home-nest  with  father 
and  mother,  some  are  teaching  or  learning  the  great  lessons  of  life  in  that  greatest 
of  all  schools — their  own  homes.     Three  have  bowed  before  the  reaper,  Death. 

'* '  Borne  on  Ayrael's  wings  past  hearts 

Grief-stricken  and  sore  they  went  to  Heaven, 
And  those  they  left  behind  ?  ah,  lift  not  yet 
The  veil  from  torn  and  bleeding  hearts.' 
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"Since  the  beginning  of  our  life  here  our  class  has  both  enjoyed  and  extended 
hospitality.  Our  first  attempt  toward  entertaining  was  '*  Old  Chestnuts,"  which 
we  gave  at  the  beginning  of  our  Freshman  year.  Many  of  us  remember  the  num- 
ber of  jokes  told  on  this  occasion  and  the  great  enjoyment  it  afforded  us. 

"  It  was  soon  after  this  that  the  Sophomores  decided  to  give  us  a  form  of  enter- 
tainment which  we  did  not  enjoy.  They  seemed  to  disapprove  of  our  enterprising 
spirit,  and  in  order  to  humble  us,  as  they  thought,  sent  in  a  shower  of  salt  in  the 
midst  of  our  meeting. 

"  Very  soon,  however,  they  regained  our  esteem  by  presenting  us  with  a  most 
enjoyable  little  play,  '  A  Box  of  Monkeys.'  This  appeased  our  wrath  and  entirely 
restored  good  feeling  between  the  two  classes. 

"  As  Juniors,  we  found  ourselves  increasing  in  dignity,  and  began  to  take  more 
interest  in  class.  Love  for  society  now  grew  stronger,  and  we  began  to  realize  we 
were  not  quite  so  far  from  the  goal  towards  which  our  hopes  were  bent. 

"  The  most  important  event  socially  during  our  Junior  year  was  our  hay -ride 
given  in  honor  of  the  graduating  class .  This  was  considered  something  new  that 
no  other  class  had  done,  and  we  chose  the  drive  instead  of  the  usual  reception.  A 
gay  party  we  were  as  we  started  off  at  sunset  to  Guilford  College.  In  spite  of  the 
crowded  position  we  derived  much  pleasure  from  it,  and  our  merriment  took 
expression  in  song. 

"  Of  all  our  four  years  none  have  been  more  pleasantly  spent  than  the  present. 
The  first  thing  that  claimed  our  attention  was  our  Senior  privileges.  We  seemed  a 
little  impatient  when  they  were  long  in  coming.  At  last,  however,  they  came,  but 
we  were  first  impressed  with  the  fact  that  we  were  to  be  a  model  of  law  and  order, 
of  the  great  responsibility  resting  upon  us,  and  of  our  world-wide  influence. 

' '  An  event  of  special  note  was  the  delightful  reception  given  us  by  the  Juniors. 
This  function  was  held  in  the  parlors  of  the  Brick  Dormitory.  On  this  evening 
they  were  truly  a  scene  of  beauty.  On  every  side  could  be  seen  the  effect  of  deft 
fingers  that  had  been  at  work  getting  things  in  readiness.  How  happy  we  were  on 
this  evening,  not  to  have  to  obey  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  as  usual!  This  ended  all 
too  soon,  and  we  were  forced  to  bid  our  hostesses  good-night.  Closely  following 
this  happy  event  came  our  trip  to  Washington.  Twelve  of  our  Seniors,  chape- 
roned by  Miss  Petty  and  accompanied  by  Dr.  Egbert  Smith  of  Greensboro,  spent 
Easter  in  Washington   City.     Added   to   the   usual  sights  of  Washington,    the 
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National  Zoo,  the  Soldiers'  Home,  and  the  public  buildings,  were  the  fine  Easter 
•■music  and  decorations  in  the  churches.  We  were  fortunate,  too,  in  seeing  at  the 
^theatres  Nat  Goodwin,  Maxine  Elliott  and  Ada  Rehan.  Trips  to  Mt.  Vernon 
and  to  Arlington  were  among  our  pleasures.  While  in  the  room  of  the  Supreme 
"Court,  which  was  in  session,  we  heard  a  reference  to  North  Carolina,  and  learned 
■■that  a  lawyer  from  Halifax  was  pleading. 

"  Senior  week  came  crowding  on  us  immediately  after  this;  when  came  the 
•<dire  and  doleful  task  of  essay  writing  and  reading.  The  victorious  six  were  jubi- 
lant and  gay,  while  the  less  fortunate  looked  on  sadly. 

"  Among  the  events  of  our  whole  four  years  up  here  not  one  has  been  more 
•enjoyed  than  the  delightful  drive  given  us  by  Mrs.  Mclver  only  a  few  days  ago. 
What  a  happy  event  it  was  to  us,  and  came  at  the  time  when  it  was  most  enjoyable 
— the  pleasure  derived  from  this  counteracting  all  the  disagreeableness  of  our  past 
examinations. 

"  In  athletics  we  have  been  fairly  successful.  It  was  by  us  that  an  annual  Ath- 
letic Tournament  was  proposed.  This  Tournament  is  held  some  one  week  in  the 
-month  of  May,  and  each  class  Basket  Ball  team  plays  for  the  trophy  cup.  The 
-class  winning  the  largest  number  of  games  to  receive  this,  which  is  awarded  by  the 
president  of  the  Athletic  Association. 

"  As  the  year  draws  near  its  close,  the  last  we  shall  spend  here,  our  hearts  fill 

with  sadness,  and  we  are  loath  to  leave.     As  we  commence  our  life's  work,  to  which 

duty  calls  us,  sadness  reigns  in  our  hearts,  and  our  eyes  dim  with  tears.     We  must 

soon  bid  a  last  farewell  to  all  our  schoolmates  and  days  of  happy  class  meetings  and 

pleasant  hours  spent  together,  but  all  these  now  have  gone,   gone  forever  from  the 

■class  of  1901. 

"  '  If  we  but  fight  the  wrong  and  keep  the  faith, 
And  battle  for  the  future,  all  mankind 
Will  bless  us  in  the  days  that  are  to  come.'  " 

After  the  reading  of  the  history,  Miss  Rosa  Rowe,  the  class  secretary,  placed 

the  records  in  the  freshly  opened  grave.     At  the  foot  of  the  class  tree  were  buried 

the  records  which  showed  their  failures  and  shortcomings.     They  were  buried  deeply 

and  each  girl  assisted  in  turn  in  covering  them  up.     The  spade  with  which  they 

were  buried  and  which  has  performed  a  like  service  for  the  preceding  graduating 

classes,  was  formally  presented  to  the  Junior  Class  by  Miss  Daisy  Allen,  of  Louis- 

fourg,  with  the  following  words: 
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"  For  the  class  of  1901,  this  spade  has  done  its  work.  To  you,  O  class  of  1902,. 
it  now  belongs,  and  with  it  go  the  joy  and  sorrow,  the  toil  and  play,  the  honor  and 
the  responsibility  of  a  Senior  Class.  See  to  it  that  when  the  time  shall  come  for 
this  implement  to  bury  your  records  from  sight  forever,  it  shall  bury  nothing  yoifc 
would'  not  be  proud  to  have  seen.  As  an  emblem  of  faithful,  earnest  toil,  may  you? 
keep  it  ever,  and  may  your  work  not  be  in  vain,  but  such  as  the  College  will  delight 
to  own. 

"As  we  say  farewell  to  you,  O  Juniors,  we  feel  that  we  leave  our  dearest 
friends;  the  other  classes  are  near  to  us,  but  you  are  nearer.  •  You  have  been  true- 
to  us  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances.  No  matter  what  we  undertook  you? 
were  ready  to  help,  and  so  we  feel  that  no  one  could  be  more  justly  entitled  to  all 
the  good  we  wish  you.  And  as  you  look  upon  this  spade  may  you  remember 
kindly  the  class  of  1901,  who  hope  that  you  may  ever  prosper." 

Miss  Catherine  Pace,  of  Wilson,  as  president  of  the  Junior  Class,  accepted  the- 
spade  with  a  few  well-chosen  words: 

"*In  the  name  of  the  Junior  Class  I  accept  this  emblem  of  honest  toil,  together 
with  the  responsibilities  accompanying  the  gift.  To  feel  as  we  do  now  the  mantle 
of  Seniorhood  descending  upon  our  shoulders  fills  us  with  a  sense  of  awe  and  dig- 
nity unknown  before.  It  is  our  great  wish  and  shall  be  our  earnest  endeavor  to> 
sustain  ourselves  as  worthily  and  as  honorably  in  all  the  trials  which  assail  us,  as 
you,  our  predecessors,  have  done.  When  we,  too,  shall  be  standing  on  the  thres- 
hold of  sweet  graduation,  if  .we  can  find  within  our  records  a  history  of  years  so> 
filled  with  happiness  and  helpfulness  to  others  and  with  good  and  gain  to  ourselves 
as  those  records  which  you  have  just  buried,  we  shall  feel  that  no  labors  have  beea 
too  great,  no  trials  too  severe  to  have  gained  so  rich  a  reward. 

' '  Although  this  spade  has  hidden  the  written  records  from  our  eyes,  the  fair 
monuments  of  your  lives  shall  stand  ever  before  us  as  lasting  inspirations  and 
encouragements  to  those  who  are  striving  to  follow  you  in  the  paths  of  duty." 

The  Class  of  1901  turned  for  one  last  look  at  their  tree  as  Miss  Frances  Win- 
ston, the  Class  Poet,  recited  this  ode: 

«  ODE. 

The  written  story,  classmates  mine, 
Of  ceaseless  striving  to  obtain 
The  clearer  knowledge,  fuller  life 
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Throughout  the  four  long  years  of  strife, 
Lies  buried  with  our  records  there. 
But  in  the  lives  and  on  the  hearts 
Of  these  who  reach  the  final  goal, 
The  living  story  may  be  traced, 
In  lines  that  cannot  be  erased, 
Of  earnest  efforts  year  by  year. 

To  Alma  Mater  bow  your  heads, 
For  having  taught  us  as  a  child 
To  recognize  the  world's  demand 
And  lend  to  it  a  helping  hand, 
Fulfilling  thus  our  Master's  word. 
The  sacred  rights  have  been  performed, 
A  last  farewell  we  say  to  thee, 
O  silent  sharer  of  our  years 
Of  college  joys,  and  schoolgirls'  tears, 
Of  griefs  unspoken,  sighs  unheard. 

A  monument  thou' It  be  for  aye, 

Through  endless  cycles  of  the  world, 

A  constant  voice  to  e'er  proclaim 

The  love  of  Alma  Mater's  name 

Which  these  her  children  bore. 

Though  classes  come  and  pass  away 

Wilt  thou  remain  to  wave  on  high 

The  banner  of  our  class,  that  we 

Forgotten  nevermore  shall  be 

Though  gulfing  floods  of  years  sweep  o'er? 

And  now  we  leave  thee,  dear  old  tree,  • 

Alone  amid  the  restless  crowd; 

As  now  upon  thy  form  we  gaze 

The  vision  sweet  of  college  days 

Before  us  glides,  then  fades  away. 

Lo!  Even  now  the  parting  knell 

Is  sadly  sounding  in  our  ears, 

The  twilight  shadows  close  around,  ^ 

And  hush  to  silence  sweet,  profound, 

The  troubled  voices  of  the  day. 

The  prophet  of  the  class,  Miss  Laura  Sanford,  was  then  introduced,  and  her 
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prophecy  was  received  by  bursts  of  laughter  as  the  fate  of  the  several  girls  was* 
read. 


PROPHECY  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  1901. 


LAURA  SANFORD. 

When  the  mantle  of  prophecy  was  thrown  over  my  shoulders  by  my  class- 
mates, sorely  distressed  was  I.  The  power  of  seeing  the  unseen,  or  of  hearing  the 
unheard — except  through  the  key-holes,  had  not  been  given  me.  The  question 
which  was  maximum  with  me  was  what  I  should  prophesy  concerning  these  who> 
had  thrust  this  agreeable  (?)  honor  upon  me. 

Remembering  how  Jason  of  old  went  to  inquire  of  the  "  speaking  oak  "  as  ta 
what  course  he  should  pursue  when  a  task  was  given  him  which  seemed  impossible,. 
I  likewise  went  to  our  maple  in  the  same  spirit. 

I  sat  down  beneath  its  branches,  a  picture  of  despair,  looked  up  among  its- 
green  leaves  and  into  the  mysterious  heart  of  the  tree  and  spoke  as  the  famous  hero- 
did,  "  What  shall  I  do  and  say?" 

We  had  wandered  to  her  often,  each  of  us,  bearing  our  own  story  of  gladness 
and  sorrow.  She  had  seen  us  in  prosperity  and  adversity;  in  the  wildest  gladness 
and  in  the  bitterest  sorrow ;  she  had  seen  us  placed  in  every  circumstance  to  which, 
a  school  girl  is  likely  to  be  subject.  If  she  could  not  know  what  was  to  be  our  fate 
who  could  ? 

I  sat  there  in  the  lowest  depths  of  despondency.  At  first  there  was  a  deep> 
silence,  but  in  a  moment  or  two  the  leaves  began  to  stir  and  rustle;  the  sound  grew 
louder  and  at  last  there  came  a  low  whisper,  but  which  I  could  distinctly  hear. 

I  will  give  you,  my  classmates,  the  prophecy  which  our  beloved  maple  gave 
me  when  she  for  the  first  time  spoke  in  our  language.     She  said: 

"  You  children  expect  to  meet  here  'neath  my  shade  each  commencement,  but 
you  are  to  be  disappointed.  You  are  destined  to  be  scattered  throughout  our  dear 
Old  North  State,  and  often  by  remaining  from  your  beloved  Alma  Mater  you  car* 
better  do  your  duty.  But  you  will  make  North  Carolina  prouder  of  her  only  col- 
lege for  th^  education  of  her  white  women  than  she  has  ever  been  by  your  earnest 
effort  to  educate  her  children.  She  can  not  fail  to  increase  daily  her  appreciation 
and  pride  in  the  college  in  whose  campus  I  am  an  humble  citizen.     Your  life  will  be 
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made  brighter  and  happier  and  more  helpful  to  others  by  having  received  training 
within  her  walls. 

"  Your  president,  Daisy  Allen,  is  to  disappoint  you.  I  know  you  have  heard 
her  speak  frequently  in  such  psychological  terms  that  made  the  Freshmen  stare  in 
wonder,  and  often  while  with  me,  you  yourselves  have  called  her  down  to  a  *ensible 
level.  Five  years  hence  you  will  find  her  playing  the  role  of  Babbie  to  a  Little 
Minister  in  a  community  of  Central  North  Carolina.  She  will  rule  the  parish  with 
a  high  hand  and  not  even  in  his  study  will  he  be  allowed  complete  ownership,  for  she 
will  occasionally  appear  there,  advising  him  concerning  his  next  Sunday's  text.  You 
notice,  I  presume,  that  she  has  not  lost  her  chief  characteristic. 

14  Our  other  pedagogical  reasoner,  Anna  Ferguson,  will  play  this  some  role, 
but  in  a  different  manner.  She  cares  not  for  ruling,  but  then,  as  now,  she  will  be 
contented  so  long  as  her  gray  matter  is  exercised !  Her  husband  is  a  man  of  great 
eloquence,  and  she  will  be  indeed  fortunate  to  have  her  well  and  carefully  written 
sermons  delivered  by  such  an  orator. 

"  I  noticed  when  I  had  all  of  you  around  me  there  was  one  who  continually 
raised  the  biggest  '  rowe. '  She  was  to  be  heard  always.  Well,  my  prophet, 
Rosa  Rowe  will  indeed  do  herself  as  well  as  her  college  credit  as  a  stenographer. 
She  will  for  several  years  hold  that  position  in  this  State,  but  will  finally  go  to  New 
York.  It  will  be  with  much  persuasion  that  she  will  be  induced  to  leave  the  Sunny 
South  for  another  clime. 

"Of  all  the  fortunate  ones,  I  think  Rosa  Abbott  is  to  be  that  one.  She  will  be 
the  most  fortunate  because  she  will  be  the  happiest,  the  happiest  because  she  will 
be  living  her  ideal  life.  She  will  always  be  as  serene  and  quiet  as  now,  but  O !  what 
a  power  she  is  destined  to  become  in  the  teacher's  world.  She  will  establish  the 
kindergarten  in  her  own  city  and  her  journal  on  that  work  will  soon  rise  to  the  first 
place. 

"  Birdie  McKinney  and  Bertha  Sugg  will  not  part  for  several  years,  since  each 
will  take  the  trained  nurse  course  at  the  same  place.  Birdie  will  so  wonderfully 
administer  the  herbs  and  other  doctor's  stuff  as  to  win  the  physician's  high  respect 
and  affection.  She  will  not  remain  true  to  her  noble  calling  so  long  as  her  more  loyal 
sister.  Bertha  Sugg  will  later  study  medicine  and  return  to  her  alma  mater  as  Dr. 
Blackwell's  successor.  Most  skillful  in  the  use  of  her  medicines  she  will  be  and 
also  see  the  while  that  The  Current  Events  in  The  Magazine  are  not  neglected. 
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"  Even  the  vast  wide  ocean  will  separate  you.  Mabel  Haynes,  my  child, who  is 
always  true  and  steadfast  to  the  right  wherever  she  is  placed,  will  leave  our  country 
soon  for  a  foreign  field.  In  China  she  will  be  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
there  she  will  find  her  true  life  work. 

"Lizzie  Zoeller,  although  last  on  the  alphabet,  will  take  the  first  place  in  the 
bright  light  of  publicity;  for  she  is  to  be  one  of  Mrs.  Nation's  most  enthusiastic  fol- 
lowers. Her  face  will  be  transformed  as  she  wields  her  bricks  and  her  axe  and  as 
her  white  ribbons  float  in  the  breeze  and  announce  her  coming — 'though  her  stripes 
will  be  loud  enough  to  announce  her  presence  without  help.  She  will  endure  per- 
secution with  a  grim  smile  until  her  tormentors  come  to  the  conclusion  that  whether 
mistaken  or  not  she  is  marvellously  conscientious.  A  detailed  account  of  her  adven- 
tures will  be  found  in  her  book  which  will  be  published  in  a  few  years,  and  for 
which  she  will  be  agent. 

"  Down  with  rum. 
Away  with  barrooms. 
Experiences  of  a  woman 
Who  dares  anything. 

"  For  Bertha  Herman  I  have  often  shed  tears!  I  am  sure  I  will  never  see  her 
again,  for  she  will  never  return  here,  although  she  may  often  start.  She  will  teach, 
as  far  as  I  can  tell,  as  long  as  she  lives,  but  the  whole  time  debating  an  idea  which 
has  taken  root  in  her  mind.  She  will  never  decide  upon  it,  for  none  of  you  will  be 
there  to  hurry  her,  and  she  will  die  still  debating  the  question  without  deciding. 

"  Frances  Winston  will  also  make  teaching  a  life  work.  "  In  a  year  she  will 
return  here  to  be  assistant  English  teacher,  but  her  talent  in  this  branch  of  study 
will  not  allow  her  to  remain  in  this  humble  place.  She  will  be  found  as  head  of  the 
English  department  of  one  of  the  chief  colleges  in  the  South. 

"Mamie  Hines  after  leaving  here,  will  go  home  to  brighten  the  lives  of  all 
those  with  whom  she  comes  in  contact.  She  will  enjoy  life  in  her  own  jolly  way  by 
going  to  dances  and  entertaining  her  whist  club,  but  let  me  say  she  will  not  permit 
prizes  and  champagne  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  her  functions.  Of  course  she  will 
not  forever  live  this  kind  of  life,  but  five  years  hence  you  will  visit  her  in  the  home 
where  she  will  be  the  angel  of  the  house. 

"Ida  Wharton,  with  her  ambition  for  her  State's  prosperity,  will,  in  five 
years,  be  fully  satisfied  with  the  number  of  factories  in  North  Carolina.  You  will  find. 
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her  teaching,  but  at  the  same  time  aiding  the  cause  by  knitting,  during  her  spare 
moments,  hose  at  twenty-five  cents  a  pair,  to  increase  her  stock  in  a  certain  knit- 
ting mill. 

"  As  for  Eunice  Kirkpatrick,  who  could  look  upon  her  modest  face  and  be  in 
her  sweet  company  without  knowing  what  her  future  must  be  ?  In  spite  of  her 
saintly  ways,  we  know  there  is  a  trace  of  the  eternal  feminine  beneath  that  air,  and 
so  you  will  not  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you  that  instead  of  making  many  happy  she 
has  been  content  to  make  existence  for  one  man  a  long  sweet  reality. 

"And  where  is  our  tall  member?  She  will  succeed  beyond  her  wildest  dreams 
to  go  where  her  height  will  be  most  useful.  She  will  be  lieutenant-general  of  a  Sal- 
vation Army  corps,  and  as  her  aides  beat  the  drum  she  will  be  able,  from  her  serene 
height,  to  measure  the  crowd  with  her  eye,  and  woe  to  the  luckless  urchin  on  whom 
it  rests.  Before  he  knows  it,  he  is  pounced  upon,  and  his  collection  of  eggs  and 
other  missiles  are  ruthlessly  confiscated;  but " 

At  this  point  our  maple  paused  as  if  to  catch  breath,  but  suddenly  the  rustling 
of  the  leaves  ceased,  and  all  was  dead  silence. 

Classmates,  we  will  soon  leave  this  college,  but  in  our  hearts  we  can  never  live 
wholly  apart  from  it,  for  we  have  drunk  too  deeply  of  the  cup  which  she  has  held 
to  our  lips  ever  to  forget  her.  On  the  background  of  our  memory  no  grander  fig- 
ure will  be  visible  than  that  of  our  alma  mater,  pointing  her  strong  hand  to  the 
glorious  temple  of  fame. 

"  The  Golden  Age  lies  onward,  not  behind, 
The  pathway  through  the  Past  has  led  us  up, 
The  pathway  through  the  Future  will  lead  on 
And  higher."    *    * 

The  farewell  song  was  sung  and  the  class  of  1901  had  passed  out  from  the  college 
life  to  that  of  the  busy  world  beyond.  With  many  a  backward,  longing  glance  they 
went  and  still  in  our  ears  echo  the  sad  strains  of  their  farewell. 

(Tune.  "Home  to  Our  Mountains"— from  "  l\  Trovatore.  "  ) 

Farewell,  dear  college  days, 

Farewell  forever. 

Life  calls  the  youthful  heart  on  to  the  front 

No  more  we  come  to  thee, 

Blest  Alma  Mater. 

No  more  we  turn  to  thee  as  we  are  wont 
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Bless  us,  kind  mother, 

Ere  we  depart, 

Long  is  the  journey,  tho'  fair  seems  the  way. 

May  the  dear  lessons 

Learned  at  thy  altar-stone 

Turn  winter's  wrath  to  the  sweetness  of  May. 

Fain  would  we  linger  here, 
Linger,  and  leave  thee  not, 
Though  the  tasks  given  us  now  are  complete. 
Can  w«  refuse  the  call 
Of  our  dear  mother  State 
And  take  our  place  again  low  at  thy  feet  ? 
Nay,  for  thou  bidst  us  go — 
"Others  now  fill  thy  place. 
Fields  ripe  to  harvest  now  wait  for  thy  hand. 
Garner  the  precious  grain, 
Give  my  blind  children  light, 
Cease  not  till  noonday  shall  flood  all  the  land.  " 
So,  Alma  Mater,  we 
Go  at  thy  bidding, 

Sad,  yet  rejoiced  thy  command  to  obey. 
Ever,  remember  us, 
Thou  who  forgetest  not, 
Few  tho'  in  numbers  we  love  the  for  aye. 
Well  we  remember  the 
Athletic  wars  we  fought, 

Each  hallowed  spot  with  sweet  fancies  we've  strewn. 
Fountain  and  forest, 
Gay,  sunny  pathways, 
E'en  the  old  college  bell's  resonant  tone. 
Farewell,  Alma  Mater,  Farewell. 
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GOOD    NEWS. 


The  best  news^that  the  State  Normal  Magazine  has  had  the  opportunity  of 
announcing  to  its  readers  is  in  regard  to  the  recent  local  elections  in  North  Caro- 
lina. During  the  month  of  May  about  twenty-five  communities  voted  on  the  ques- 
tion of  increasing  their  taxes  for  improving  their  public  schools.  Asheville, 
*Goldsboro,  Durham,  Kinston,  Salisbury  and  Reidsviile  voted  large  amounts  for 
additional  school  facilities.  For  many  years  they  have  had  good  schools,  but  pub- 
lic sentiment  demanded  better  buildings  and  equipment.  Oxford,  Henderson, 
Rockingham,  Enfield,  Greenville,  Rocky  Mount,  Selma,  Mount  Olive,  Burlington, 
"Thomasville,  Lexington,  Gastonia,  Guilford  College,  Price's  District  in  Union 
^county,  Marion,  and  numbers  of  other  towns,  villages,  and  districts  voted  a  local 
'tax  in  order  that  graded  schools  might  be  established.  Concord  is  about  to  vote 
an  additional  tax,  and  Sanford  and  a  number  of  other  communities  are  soon  to  vote 
-on  the  same  question. 

It  is  a  most  significant  fact  that  everywhere  the  election  has  been  held  the  peo- 
ple have  favored  the  increased  tax  for  education.  It  has  been  about  twenty-five 
years  since  the  first  town  in  North  Carolina  voted  a  special  local  tax  to  supplement 
'the  state  tax  for  school  purposes.  Slowly  the  number  of  such  towns  increased. 
Four  or  five  years  ago  there  were  only  about  fifteen  communities  which  had  voted 
ca  special  tax  for  schools.  A  year  ago  there  were  about  twenty-five.  Now  there 
^are  about  fifty,  and  in  two  years  from  now  there  will  be  more  than  a  hundred. 

These  are  the  fruits  of  the  long- continued  agitation  for  local  taxation  for  pub- 
Hie  schools.  It  is  easy  to  see  now  that  the  adoption  of  this  principle  will  soon 
"become  universal  in  North  Carolina,  as  it  has  in  all  other  states  having  effective 
-school  systems. 

The  friends  of  education  in  this  good  old  Commonwealth  have  reason  to 
thank  God  and  take  courage. 
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IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The  decision  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  lengthen  the  annual  term  of  the- 
State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  will  cause  some  change  in  the  date  of  opening, 
and  the  date  of  Commencement.  The  next  annual  session  will  begin  Thursday,. 
September  19th,  and  will  close  Tuesday  night,  May  28th,  one  week  later  than? 
heretofore.  The  next  will  be  the  decennial  Commencement,  and  an  elaborate  pro- 
gram will  be  prepared.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  secure  the  attendance  of  all  liv- 
ing graduates  and  former  students. 

The  lengthening  of  the  college  term  is  in  accordance  with  a  petition  from  the 
faculty.  Various  members  of  the  faculty  will  continue  to  do  institute  work  as  they 
have  done  heretofore  during  the  summer  vacation. 

The  addition  of  three  weeks  to  the  college  year  adds  eight  dollars  to  the  annual 
expense  of  students,  which  hereafter  will  be  $100  for  free  tuition  students  with 
board  in  the  dormitories,  and  $140  for  tuition- paying  students  with  board  in  the- 
dormitories. 

The  Board  of  Directors  has  decided  to  erect  the  Practice  and  Observations 
School,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  use  by  October  1st. 
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A  SUGGESTION. 


L.  H.,    '04. 

*"  Letter  from  Susie!"  announced  Helen,  as  she  laid  it  in  her  mother's  lap. 
^Mrs.  Lewis  smiled  anticipatingly  as  she  opened  the  letter  and  began  to  read  aloud 
to  Helen: 
**  My  Precious  Mother: 

"This  is  just  to  let  you  know  how  delighted  I  am  to  hear  you  are  all  coming 
*o  see  your  elder  daughter  graduate.  I  am  so  happy  to  have  my  whole  family.  I 
know  the  girls  will  all  like  Helen,  and  she  will  have  a  lovely  time.  Pattie  Hanes' 
father  and  brother  are  coming,  and  Laura  Dean's  fiance  will  be  here;  and  in  fact, 
all  the  class  will  have  some  friend  or  relative  here  to  see  them  graduate,  except  Mary 
.Dawson,  of  course.     No  time  for  more  now,  so  good-bye. 

"  Your  affectionate  daughter,  Susie." 

"  P.  S. — I  think  six  ruffles  would  be  prettier  for  the  skirt.  Sue." 

Helen  sat  for  a  little  while  thinking  of  the  pleasure  in  store  for  her;  then  she 
arose  and  went  over  to  where  her  own  new  dresses  lay  and  fingered  the  dainty  fab- 
rics caressingly. 

"  Except  Mary  Dawson,  of  course." 

These  words  rang  in  Helen's  ears.     The  blue  one  was  prettiest,  she  decided. 

*'  Except  Mary  Dawson,  of  course." 

Helen  leaned  on  her  arm  thoughtfully. 

Why  "of  course?" 

Why  shouldn't  Mary  Dawson's  orphan  sister  go  to  witness  Mary  Dawson  take 
3ier  diploma  as  leader  of  her  class  ? 

O,  well,  it  was  because  she  couldn't  afford  to  give  herself  that  pleasure,  of 
-course.  Everyone  knew  that.  But  why  should  she,  Helen,  go,  and  Sara  Dawson 
^remain  at  home  ? 

"  I  won't  do  it,  though,"  said  Helen,  emphatically. 

"  Won't  do  what,  dear?  "  asked  her  mother. 

"  Why,  mother,  here  are  you  and  father  and  I  all  planning  to  go  to  Susie's 
^commencement,  and  Mary  Dawson  can't  even  have  her  only  sister  visit  her." 

"Well — "  Mrs.  Lewis  suggested,  "  and  what  would  you  do  about  it?  " 

"  Blue  is  very  becoming  to  Sara,  and  so  is  white,  and — and  everything  is, 
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mother,  andf  she  would  be  so  glad  to  go,  and  would  have  a  lovely  time,  you  know,. 
and" — Helen's  voice  quavered — "she  is  going  to  have  my  clothes  and  is  going  in* 
my  place  ! ' ' 

And  Helen  flew  to  her  own  room,  and  hiding  her  face  in  her  pillow,  had  a  goodfe 
cry  over  the  loss  of  her  trip. 

Two  weeks  later  the  carriage  containing  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  and  Sara*Dawsonv. 
was  on  its  way  to  the  depot.  It  was  almost  out  of  sight  when  Sara  turned  herseli 
once  more  and  waved  a  final  goodbye  to  the  little  figure  standing  in  the  Lewis- 
gateway,  who  waved  frantically  in  return. 
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EXCHANGES. 


The  Erskinian  for  April  is  better  than  it  has  recently  been,  and  yet  the  articles 
on  Portia  and  Bassanio  are  not  so  strong  as  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Shakespeare 
might  have  made  them.  "  How  Much  Greater  it  is  to  be  a  Woman  Than  a  Queen, " 
is  well  told  in  this  issue. 

In  the  Peabody  Record  \s  a  very  interesting  article  on  the  alligator  which  con- 
tains many  profitable  and  queer  facts.  "  In  Dixie"  is  a  very  good  story  which  ends 
as  almost  all  love  stories  are  supposed  to  end — "and  they  lived  happily  forever 
after."      The  Record  is  without  doubt  one  of  our  best  exchanges. 

The  alumni  of  Gallaudet  College  made  the  April  number  of  the  Buff  and  Blue 
an  interesting  one,  and  one  full  to  the  brim  with  good  matter.  ' '  The  Campers  Tale  ' ' 
is  a  good  piece  of  fiction  and  is  well  written. 

Clemson  College  has  ornamented  the  covers  of  the  Chronicle  and  the  Magazine 
between  the  covers  also.  For  what  could  be  more  attractive  and  what  could  add 
more  to  the  general  makeup  of  the  Magazine  than  the  cut  of  her  foot  ball  team 
which  appears  in  the  April  number?  The  opening  article,  "Knowledge  is  the 
Basis  of  all  Progress,"  is  a  good  one.  But  somehow,  Clemson' s  fiction  is  not 
good.  This  is  not  intended  to  cast  reflections  on  the  Chronicle,  for  the  stories  of 
the  average  college  periodical  are  all  weak  and  with  little  or  no  plot.  Most  of  us 
realize  this  failing  and,  even  while  deploring  the  scarcity  of  new  themes,  endeavor  to 
make  our  fiction  better. 

The  Chisel  for  April  deserves  special  mention  and  especially  do  the  Book 
Reviews  of  the  Magazine  deserve  praise.  "The  Story  of  a  Love"  is  a  sample  oi 
the  "average  college  fiction,"  which,  as  has  been  mentioned  above,  is  "plotless.." 
The  music  and  art  notes  help  the  Magazine  considerably. 
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IN  LIGHTER  VEIN. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


Ah,  well,  'tis  the  same  sad  old  story — 
That  comes  to  us  every  year. 
We  find  that  the  boldest  are  trembling 
And  the  timid  are  blanched  with  fear. 

With  faces  all  set  and  determined, 
With  pencils  so  nervously  trimmed, 
We  go  now  to  give  to  the  teachers, 
The  cream  we  have  carefully  skimmed. 

For  some  through  the  year  have  been  striving, 
Have  fought  in  a  desperate  fight, 
Have  struggled  with  "unknowns"  and  concepts, 
With  "salts"  ancWefraction  of  light. 

Have  seen  through  the  night  all  the  visions 
King  Macbeth  met  out  on  the  heath, 
Have  wished  that  old  Caesar  and  Ovid 
Had  never  seen  laurel  or  wreath. 

"Explained  "  every  one  of  the  battles 
That  ever  was  fought  through  by  men, 
From  the  time  when  the  world  was  all  chaos, 
Till  now  when  it  seems  so  again. 

And  down  in  our  hearts  we  do  pity 
The  faculty  who  have  to  wade 
Through  all  the  new  History  and  Science 
That  we  have  so  painfully  made. 

We  see  all  their  heads  shaking  sadly, 
*  ' '  Beautiful  picture  that — see  ? ' ' 

Oh  learned  Professors  and  Ladies 
Forgive  us  and  give  us  a  3—. 

SALLIK   WELLFORD    SCOTT. 

The  world  and  I  are  full  of  glee, 
The  dancing  sunbeam, s  golden  glow, 
I  know  however  still  I  be,  my  heart  is  dancing  swift  and  free 

And  higher  still  than  they  can  go. 
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The  world's  warm  heart  is  all  ablaze, 
Tomorrow  one  thought's  length  away. 
The  misty  distance  naught  displays,  except  a  happy  golden  haze, 

And  all  is  here,  and  all  today. 

Beneath  the  youthful  sunny  rays 
The  living  boughs  shine  wet  with  dew, 
And  every  gentle  wind  that  sways,  the  ever  moving  graceful  sprays 

Sets  all  my  heart  a-tremble. 

The  clouds  float  through  the  boundless  sky, 
As  sunlit  white  as  angels  be, 
Some  day  I  may  be  white  and  high  with  all  eternity  to  try, 

And  God's  full  light  to  shine  on  me. 

MIMA     C.     BYNUM. 
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OUR  VISITORS. 


Class  of  1893 — Mrs.  W.  H.  Hunter,  Greensboro;  Mrs.  E.  McK.  Goodwin, 
Morganton;  Miss  Bertha  M.  Lee,  Greensboro. 

Class  of  1894 — Miss  Mary  Applewhite,  Greensboro;  Miss  Jennie  Taylor, 
Greensboro. 

Class  of  1895— Miss  Nettie  M.  Allen,  Kittrell. 

Class  of  1896 — Miss  Annie  Mae  Pittman,  Whitakers;  Miss  Sallie  Davis, 
Greensboro;  Miss  Mary  Milam,  Greensboro;  Miss  Laura  Coit,  Salisbury;  Miss  Elsie 
Weatherly,  Greensboro;  Miss  Carrie  Weaver,  Greensboro;  Mrs.  J.  A.  Yoder,  Gas- 
tonia. 

Class  of  1897 — Miss  Bessie  Rouse,  Kinston;  Miss  Irma  Carraway,  Barium 
Springs;  Miss  Emily  Gregory,  Greensboro;  Miss  Iola  Vance  Exum,  Snow  Hill; 
Miss  Nellie  Ashburn  Bond,  Windsor. 

Class  of  1898 — Miss  Oeland  Lamar  Barnett,  Shelby;  Miss  Mary  I.  Tinnin, 
Hillsboro . 

Class  of  1899 — Miss  Lucy  Coffin,  Greensboro;  Miss  Jessie  P.  Whitaker,  Whit- 
akers; Miss  Mary  Collins,  Enfield;  Miss  Flora  Patterson,  Sanford;  Miss  Emma  Par- 
ker, Hillsboro;  Miss  Kate  Davis,  Greensboro;  Miss  Jennie  Eagle,  Salisbury;  Miss 
Lottie  Eagle,  Salisbury;  Miss  Fannie  McCless,  Durham;  Miss  Cary  Ogburn,  Sum- 
merfield;  Miss  Nellie  Whitfield,  Laurinburg;  Miss  Cora  Cox,  Greensboro;  Miss  Mar- 
garet Pierce,  Warsaw;  Miss  Rosalind  Sheppard,  Winston. 

Class  of  1900 — Miss  Lillie  Keathley,  Wilmington;  Miss  Lelia  Tuttle,  Hart- 
land;  Miss  Bessie  Howard,  Washington;  Miss  Carrie  Marvin,  Winston;  Miss  Mattie 
Wiswall,  Washington;  Miss  Eleanor  Watson,  Salisbury;  Miss  Vila  Lindsay,  Madi- 
ison;  Miss  Isla  Cutchin,  Whitakers. 

OTHER  VISITORS. 

Mrs.  Allen,  Kittrell;  Mrs.  Zoeller,  Tarboro;  Mrs.  Yokely,  Mt.  Airy;  Mrs 
Morrow,  Fayetteville;  Mrs.  Brown,  Locust  Hill;  Miss  Sadie  Davis,  Salisbury;  Miss 
Jessie  Lawrence,  Woodleaf;  Miss  Pansy  Sugg,  Snow  Hill;  Miss  Ida  Ferguson, 
Reidsville;  Miss  Annie  Leggett,  Scotland  Neck;  Miss  Marguerite  Crow,  Raleigh; 
Miss  Carrie  Webster,  Mangum;  Miss  Louise  Sanders,  Raleigh;  Miss  Louise  Good- 
win, Morganton;  Miss  Miriam  Bitting  Goodwin,  Miss  Zoe  Yoder,  Gastonia;  Mr.  J. 
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JL  Yoder,  GastoniajJMiss  Mary  Hearne,  Albemarle;  Mrs.  J.  J.  Jarvis,  Washing- 
ton; Mr.  Ernest  Haynes,  Morganton. 

FORMER   STUDENTS. 

Mrs.  Charles  Thompson,  Graham;  Miss  Carrie  Haynes,  Morganton;  Miss  Bes- 
sie Staples,    Reidsville;   Miss   Sara   Howard,    Washington;   Mrs   Myrtie    Sharpe 
lurches,  Statesville;  Mrs.  A.  S.   Harris,   Reidsville;  Miss  Blanche  Stafford,  Win- 
-ston;  Miss  Blanche  Brown,  Southern  Pines;  Miss  May  Crow,  Raleigh. 


Vacation  is 
the  leisure 
time  of  a  stu- 
dent. But  dur- 
ing vacation 
many  students 
take  up  some 
side  line  of 
study  for  pleas- 
ure, for  pas- 
time, for  profit, 
or  perhaps  for 
experiment.  If 
permanent  re- 
sults are  to  be 
obtained  with- 
out the  inspi- 
ration of  the 
classroom  and 
the  teacher, 
the  subject 
must  be  one 
which  has  the 
power  within 
itself  to  fix  the 
attention  and 
interest  of  the 
student.  There 
is  possibly  no 
subject  open  to 
selection  for 
summer  work 
which  offets  so 
many  advan- 
tages as  a  va- 
cation study  as 
the  beautiful 
system  of  Pho- 
nography, com- 
monly known 
as  P  i  t  m  a  n'  s 
shorthand, 
presented 
herewith.  No 
matter  if  the 
student  does 
not  expect  to 
make  short- 
hand writing  a 
life  vocation, 
this  age  of  in- 
tense activities 
is  beginning  to 
awaken  to  the 
fact  that  long- 
fa  a  n  d  is  too 
slow,  and  that 
some  system  of 
rapidly  record- 
ing directions, 
thought  ana 
impressions  is 
»  prime  neces- 
sity of  the  time. 

T  o  acquire, 
under  modern 
methods  of 
teaching,  the 
ability  to  write 
shorthand  at  a 
rate  four  or  five 
times  as  fast  as 
longhand  is 
not,  to  the  av- 
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interesting 
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the     summer. 
Cite    these 
plates    a    few 
minutes     of 
your  time:  they 
will  soon  enlist 
your  lateral 
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ORGANIZATIONS. 

MARSHALS: 
Chief—  Daphne  King  Carraway,  Guilford  County. 
Assistants : 

ADELPHIANS.  CORNEL'ANS. 

Carrie  Sparger,       -       -      Surry  County.  Mary  Scott  Monroe,     -     Wayne  County. 

Virginia  Newby,      -      Perquimans  County.  Eliza  Austin,        -         Edgecombe  County. 

Catherine  Pace,      -      -      Wilson  County.  Cora  Asbury,      -      -      -       Burke  County. 

Fannik  Moseley,        -        -        Pitt  County.  Fannie  Cole,      -        -       Granville  County. 

Florence  Mayerberg,     -    Wayne  County.  Elise  Stamps,    -       -        -     Wake  County. 

YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

Christina  Snyder,  President. 
Alma  Pittman,        -        -       Vice-President.        Evelyn  Royal,      -       Recording  Secretary. 
Nettie  Parker,     Corresponding  Secretary.        Neita  Watson,       -        -        -        Treasurer. 

Since  our  last  issue  the  Classes  have  elected  their  officers  for  the  Spring  Term: 

senior  class. 

President, Daisy  Allrn. 

Vice-President, Birdie  McKinney. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer, Rosa  Rowe. 

Historian, Mamie  Hines. 

Poet, Frances  Winston. 

Prophet, Laura  San  ford. 

junior  class. 

President, Catherine  Pace. 

Vice-President, Annette  Morton. 

Secretary, Evelyn  Pittman. 

Treasurer,        -  Neita  Watson. 

sophomore  class. 

President, Sldie  Harden. 

Vice-President, Annie  K<zer. 

Secretary, Maude  Ferguson. 

Treasurer, Marion  Revelle, 

freshman  class. 

President, Catherine  Nash. 

Vice-President, Rosabelle  Rountree, 

Secretary, Flora  Oettenger. 

Treasurer, Alice  Till. 
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ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION. 

President, Annette  Morton. 

Vice-President,  Senior, Rosa  Rowe. 

Vice-President,  Junior, Daphne  Carraway. 

Vice-President,  Sophomore, Mary  Ward. 

Vice-President,  Freshman, Selma  Webb. 

Secretary, Eliza  Austin. 

Treasurer,        ------....      Annie  Kizer. 

THE  "D.  D."  TENNIS  CLUB. 

President,        - Emily  Austin. 

Vice-President,        ....              ....  Laura  Kirby. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer, Nettie  Allen. 
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COMMENCEMENT  RATES  ON  THE  SOUTH] 


Some  visitors  to  the  commencement,  who  failed  to  secure  the  expected  excur- 
sion rates,  will  be  interested  in  the  following  letter  from  the  General  Passenger 
Agent: 

Dr.  Charles  D.  McIver,  President, 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Dear  Sir: 

Your  favor  of  the  24th  inst. ,  received. 

Investigation  shows  that  through  some  unaccountable  reason,  Commissioner 
Fitzgerald's  Circular  No.  P — 1142,  authorizing  May  19-20,  1901,  as  additional  sell- 
ing dates,  on  account  of  the  above  occasion,  did  not  come  to  our  attention  in  ample 
time  to  supplement  our  original  instruction,  that  is  to  say,  while  the  circular 
mentioned  did  reach  our  office,  I  regret  exceedingly  that  it  became  misplaced  or 
was  put  into  the  files  without  attention,  which  was  entirely  unintentional. 

To  such  persons  who  traveled  on  the  19th  and  20th  instants,  to  Greensboro, 
who  were  unable  to  secure  the  benefits  of  the  reduced  excursion  fares,  authorized 
for  this  occasion,  we  will  be  glad  to  make  proper  refund,  provided  receipts  are  sub- 
mitted to  us,  covering  the  full  description  of  the  tickets  purchased  by  them  on  both 
going  and  return  journey,  together  with  amounts  paid  for  each,  and  each  particular 
case  presented  separately,  in  the  name  of  the  purchaser. 

Under  the  circumstances,  without  such  receipts, we  would  be  unable  to  arrange 
the  refunds,  as  under  our  rules,  our  records  must  be  complete  in  order  that  no  ques- 
tion may  arise  in  passing  the  vouchers. 

We  regret  exceedingly  the  oversight  in  our  not  instructing  our  agents  to  sell 
these  reduced  rate  tickets  on  the  two  additional  selling  dates,  and  I  have  issued  such 
instructions  to  my  office,  as  I  hope  will  prevent  a  recurrence  in  the  future. 

If  the  receipts  are  presented  as  outlined   above,  I   beg  to  assure   you   we  will 

give  the  matter  our  prompt  attention, 

S.  H.   HARDWICK, 

G.   P.  A. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Is  always  the  subject  of  favorable  com- 
ment, and  yet  it's  really  the  shoe  that  does 
the  business.  The  shoe  that  fits  neatly, 
looks  well  and  has  wearing  quality,  is  the 
kind  we  sell.  We  will  be  glad  to  make 
special  prices  on  SHOES  to  all  students  of 
Tlie  Normal  College.     Investigate  our 

Bargain  Days. 
J.M.  HENDR1X&C0. 

221  SOUTH  ELM  ST. 


PKotocjra)3^  for  All 

\^Special  Club 
^"Prices  to  Schools. 

My  regular  price  of  Cabinet  Photo- 
graphs is  $4.00  per  dozen.  To  show 
my  appreciation  of  the  school  trade  I 
have  decided  to  make  the  following 
Club  Prices  to  schools  of  Greensboro 
and  vicinity  : 

in  clubs  ci  20,  a  dozen  each,  $2.75  per  dozen; 

In  clubs  of  30,  a  dozen  each,  $2  50  per  dozen. 

In  every  case  the  money  must  be  col- 
lected and  paid  over  before  the  first 
sitting  is  made. 
The  person  who  secures  the  club  and  col- 
lects the  money  will  be  entitled  to  one  dozen 
Cabinets  without  charge. 

Views  of  the  Normal  and  Industrial  College. 

S.  L.  ALDERMAN,  Photographer 

East  Market  St.,  near  Post  Office. 
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WHOLESALE     BOOTS 
AND    SHOES.  Wi 

GREENSBORO,  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


MAKE  YOUR  MONEY  LAUGH! 

That  is  what  Harry- Belk  Bros.  Co.'s  Low  Prices  does  on  Dress  Goods,  Shoes, 
Hosiery,  Handkerchiefs,  Gloves,  Corsets,  Notions  and  Stationery.  Largest  stock 
and  best  assortment  to  select  from  to  be  found  in  this  section.  Try  us  once  and 
you  are  our  customer. 


HARRY-BELK  BROTHERS, 


Cheapest  Store  on  Earth. 


225  S.  Elm  St.,  GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 
•PHONE  130. 
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